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The  purpose  of  my  honors  project  has  been  to  explore  the  manner  in 
which  Hispanics  and  Anglos  in  Hardee  County,  Florida  view  their  ethnic 
identities  through  an  anthropological  fieldstudy  using  ethnographic 
methods.  The  main  concern  of  the  project  was  to  research  the  topic  of  the 
assimilation  of  Hispanics  who  had  immigrated  to  the  United  States  by 
interviewing  people  in  Hardee  County. 

I  became  curious  about  how  this  culture  exists  within  a  culture  while 
at  home  from  college.  This  project  enabled  me  to  question  ideologies  and 
histories  that  I  had  learned  and  experienced  as  I  grew  up  in  Hardee 
County,  while  still  maintaining  respect  for  my  starting  point.  This  kind  of 
reflexivity  helped  me  to  expand  further  and  to  understand  my  own 
cultural  roots  better. 

I  have  used  certain  theories  and  research  methods  from  a  survey  of 
the  relevant  literature  as  well  as  my  own  insights,  to  develop  questions 
and  record  responses.  I  compared  these  with  ethnographical  studies  of 
other  anthropologists,  and  my  own  discoveries. 

Informant  Interviews  have  included  four  categories:  Mexicans, 
Mexican-Americans,  native  Hardee  County  citizens,  and  Hardee  County 
residents.  A  Mexican  is  someone  who  is  born  in  Mexico.  The  Mexican- 
American  is  someone  who  is  born  in  United  States  and  has  descended 
from  a  Mexican.  Throughout  this  paper  the  terms  Hispanic  and  Chicano 
are  used  by  some  informants,  referring  to  people  born  in  the  United 
States  with  Mexican  heritage.  Other  informants  use  the  term  Spanish  as 
a  generic  term  for  either  Hispanics  or  Mexicans  or  both.  This  can  become 
confusing  because  recent  arrivals  to  the  county  are  called  Migrants  and 
can  be  either  Hispanics  or  Mexicans.      I  use  the  word  Migrant  to  mean 
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either.  Some  of  my  informants  were  former  Migrants.  Migrants  are 
people  who  travel  from  one  place  to  place,  either  between  towns,  states, 
and  possibly  countries,  looking  for  seasonal  farm  work.  Although  my 
study  is  not  about  the  migrant  culture,  in  particular,  several  of  my 
informants  used  to  be  migrants  and  thus,  it  is  important  to  discuss  it  as  a 
part  of  their  cultural  layers.  "Native  Hardee  County  citizens"  are  those 
people  who  have  been  in  Hardee  County  all  of  their  lives,  whereas  "Hardee 
County  residents"  are  people  who  were  born  elsewhere  and  have  moved  to 
the  area.   I  usually  refer  to  both  of  these  groups  as  Anglos. 

During  my  interviews  with  Mexicans  and  Mexican-Americans,  I  asked 
informants  how  they  would  identify  themselves.  I  found  that  most 
preferred  "Hispanic"  or  "Chicano"  for  those  born  in  the  United  States  and 
"Mexican"  for  those  born  in  Mexico.  The  term  "Spanish  people"  is  also 
used  by  Hispanics,  Mexicans,  and  Anglos  to  refer  to  either  Hispanics  or 
Mexicans. 

As  a  result  of  my  summer  interviews,  I  established  some  basic 
guidelines  for  questioning,  observation,  and  participation.  As  the  study 
progressed,  additional  questions  were  developed  and  generated.  I 
discovered  during  the  interview  that  taking  notes  by  hand,  instead  of 
using  a  recording  device,  allowed  my  informant  to  feel  more  comfortable. 
I  took  lengthy  handwritten  notes  and  attempted  to  rewrite  as  soon  as 
possible  following  each  interview. 

Three  different  types  of  ethnographical  techniques  were  used 
throughout  my  interviews.  First,  I  used  semi-structured  interviewing, 
employing  a  set  of  open  ended  questions.  Then,  I  formulated  the 
answers  into  questions  to  take  to  other  interviews.  The  second  technique 
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was  participant  observation  while  living  in  the  community  and  visiting 
informants  at  work  and  in  their  homes.  Finally,  I  recorded  personal 
histories  from  the  informants  and  talked  to  people  who  knew  them. 

The  first  step  of  my  project  was  to  locate  an  informant/interpreter 
who  would  help  translate  and  set  up  interviews.   Next,  I  searched  out 
people  in  the  community  who  were  known  to  associate  within  a  wide 
variety  of  different  groups.  From  them,  I  learned  the  names  of  others  who 
were  possible  informants.  Although  I  was  not  looking  for  large  numbers, 
because  this  was  not  a  statistical  survey,  I  tried  to  find  a  fairly 
representative  sample  from  a  variety  of  people  randomly  selected.  While 
my  findings  and  conclusions  are  valid,  for  Hardee  County,  they  may  or 
may  not  apply  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Using  the  example  of  Oscar  Lewis  in  his  book  Five  Families.  I  tried  to 
get  a  few  in-depth  family  histories  rather  than  surveying  a  large  sample.   I 
depart  from  Lewis'  approach,  however,  by  adding  analysis  at  the  end  of 
the  narratives  and  comparing  my  findings  with  other  studies  of  ethnic 
identity.  The  narrative  data  are  selected  from  a  larger  body  of  data, 
including  interviews  with  Anglos  to  elicit  their  cultural  commentary  on 
Hispanics  and  Mexicans. 

I  use  the  method  of  Michael  Fischer  in  that  I  "...allow  multiple  sets  of 
voices  to  speak  for  themselves,  with  my  own  author's  voice  muted  and 
marginalized  as  commentary."1   I  also  wish  to  "encourage  the  reader  to 
self-consciously  participate  in  the  production  of  meaning."2  Hence,  my 
analytic  voice  comes  only  after  the  reader  has  heard  the  informants  speak 


1  Michael  M.  J.  Fischer,  "Ethnicity  and  the  Post-Modern  Arts  of  Memory,"  Writing 
Culture:  The  Poetics  and  Politics  of  Ethnography,  ed.  James  Clifford  and  George  E. 
Marcus,  (Berkeley.  Los  Angeles:  U  of  California  P.  1986)  232. 

2  Fischer,  pp.  232. 
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for  themselves.   "Narrative"  refers  to  the  ethnic  discourse  from  biographic 
sketches  which  includes  comments  on  ethnic  identity. 

I  used  semi-structured  interviewing  with  some  prepared  questions. 
My  questions  were  a  result  of  my  research  of  the  literature  and  talking 
informally  to  people  in  the  community.   Many  of  these  questions  were 
primarily  a  spring  board  in  order  to  develop  rapport  with  the  informant. 
As  the  interviews  progressed  conversation  usually  flowed  and  the 
informant  freely  exchanged  ideas,  thoughts,  and  experiences  with  me. 
Additional  questions  were  asked  to  clarify  or  probe  an  area  more  deeply. 
The  main  purpose,  however,  was  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible 
by  allowing  the  informant  to  be  spontaneous  and  share  as  much  about 
his  or  her  life,  feelings,  and  attitudes  as  he  or  she  wished. 

Each  informant  interview  was  different.  Sometimes  during  an 
interview,  dialogue  flowed  freely  whereas  during  others  it  was  purely 
questions  and  answers.   I  never  knew  the  direction  the  interview  would 
take  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  some  preconceived  ideas.   I  tried  to  extract 
information,  but  not  control  their  opinions  and  insights. 

As  an  observer,  I  tried  to  record  as  much  about  the  ethnic  identity  as 
I  could,  but  I  began  to  realize  that  I  also  needed  to  participate  within  the 
culture  to  gain  valuable  insights.  Thus,  interviewing  was  only  a  part  of 
my  project;  I  lived  in  the  community.  Hispanics  live  in  all  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  county,  including  my  own.   I  observed  them  in  the  fields, 
saw  Head  Start,  pre-school,  and  other  school  programs  for  low  income 
and  migrant  workers.   I  talked  with  teachers  and  observed  their  students 
at  pre-schools  and  elementary  schools.   I  visited  the  homes  of  Hispanics 
and  invited  them  to  my  home.  Thus,  even  when  I  went  to  the  bank,  the 
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health  department,  and  the  video  store,  I  was  participating  in  and 
observing  cultural  interactions. 

Hardee  County  consists  of  several  small  rural  communities  totaling 
about  twenty  thousand  people.  The  county  seat  is  Wauchula,  the  largest 
town  in  the  county.  Other  towns  and  communities  include;  Zolfo  Springs, 
Ona,  Limestone,  Ft.  Green,  Popash,  and  Bowling  Green.   Pastures  are  full 
of  cattle  that  roam  beneath  palmetto  trees  and  pines.  Though  it  may 
sound  typical  of  the  south,  people  actually  move  at  a  slower  pace  and  talk 
rudely  about  the  "yankees"  and  "snowbirds"  who  come  down  and  try  to 
change  things.  The  mode  of  speech  takes  after  this  way  of  life  producing 
a  slow  drawl.   Land  is  passed  down  through  the  generations  of  "red- 
necks." 

It  is  agriculturally  oriented  with  citrus  groves  and  truck  farms  such 
as;  tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  cucumber  fields  that  are  dependent  on 
low  wage  workers.  Twenty  years  ago  the  groves  and  fields  depended  upon 
whites  and  blacks  to  pick  the  crops.  Within  this  time  frame  large 
numbers  of  Mexican  immigrants  and  Hispanics  have  moved  into  the  area. 
Some  Migrants,  who  at  first  would  work  following  the  migrant  stream, 
began  to  settle.  This  influx  brought  with  it  a  separate  culture  that 
contains  what  may  be  called,  hybrid  mixtures.  Although  additional  laws 
and  border  controls  now  exist,  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  illegal 
aliens  that  arrive  yearly. 

By  examining  the  personal  narratives  of  Hispanic,  Mexican,  and 
Anglo  informants,  the  implications  of  ethnic  identities  that  emerge  from 
cultural  blending  can  be  considered.  When  one  culture  tries  to  ignore  the 
other  and  view  it  as  wrong  in  terms  of  its  own  definition,  a  cultural 
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conflict  develops.   First,  one  must  study  closely  the  Mexican  culture  and 
the  similar  Hispanic  culture,  which  include  areas  such  as  ethnic  and 
national  identity,  and  particular  beliefs  expressed  through  religion  and 
folk  culture. 

Secondly,  one  must  look  at  the  degree  of  assimilation,  how  much  of 
the  Mexican  culture  is  retained,  and  the  degree  of  acculturation.  The 
authors,  Susan  E.  Keffe  and  Amado  M.  Padilla  in  their  book  Chicano 
Ethnicity,  write  of  two  notions  about  assimilation  and  cultural  blending. 
Another  writer,  William  Madsen,  author  of  Mexican-Americans  in  South 
Texas,  addresses  the  acculturation  process  of  Texan  immigrants.  He  has 
developed  a  three  generalization  model  of  cultural  blending.  The  folk 
culture  from  Mexico  changed  by  its  new  influences.   Individuals 
struggling  with  two  cultures.  Mexican -Americans  who  have  began  to  fully 
identify  with  the  dominant  culture. 

Thirdly,  examine  further  other  aspects  of  identity  by  using  Michael 
Fischer's  theories  of  inter-reference  and  ironic  discourse.  Ethnic  identity 
is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  experiences  and  is  different  for  each 
person.  Each  individual  re-interprets  not  only  his/her  birth  into  an 
ethnic  membership  which  seems  to  be  naturally  given  at  birth,  but  also 
his/her  choice  of  beliefs  and  languages. 

When  informants  hear  what  is  said  about  them  and  answer  back, 
they  change  the  concept.  Fischer  calls  this  process  of  answering  back 
"inter-reference."  When  one  generation  refers  to  a  previous  generation  or 
to  other  ethnic  groups  which  challenge  them,  they  are  aware  of  what  has 
been  "said"  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  allow  these  contending 
voices  to  speak  through  them. 
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This  argument  within  the  self  is  made  reflexive  through  ironic 
discourse.  That  is,  an  informant  shows  critical  awareness  of  his/her 
cultural  blending  through  comments  that  express  doubts  and  questions. 
Irony  is  a  form  of  inter-reference  that  reveals  hidden  arguments  between 
contending  voices  that  are  being  consciously  recognized. 

Finally,  I  will  discuss  the  cultural  overlap  that  some  Hispanics 
appear  to  enjoy  through  dual  identities  and  how  it  causes  some  Anglos  to 
feel  threatened  as  they  try  to  cling  to  the  idea  of  affiliation  with  "one 
thing." 

Historical  layers  of  culture  are  best  portrayed  through  personal 
narratives  of  Mexican  and  Anglo  culture.  These  will  be  presented  in  Part 
I.  Then,  in  Part  II,  will  examine  different  cultural  identifications,  blends, 
and  layers  that  may  or  may  not  exist  for  each  informant  by  analyzing 
various  aspects  of  ethnic  identity  revealed  in  their  narrative  discourses. 
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Part  I:   Narratives  of  Ethnic  Identity 

Hispanic  Narratives 

Maria  Torres  is  a  short,  chubby,  grandmotherly  woman  who  loves  to 
share  stories  and  tell  her  opinions.   She  was  born  in  Texas  in  1940,  but 
has  Mexican  origins.  Her  family  came  to  Hardee  County  on  a  Migrant  trip 
where  she  met  her  husband,  Victor,  and  married  him.  She  and  her  family 
has  lived  in  Ona  ever  since.  When  she  found  out  I  was  coming  to  talk  to 
her,  she  wrote  the  following  paragraph. 

"I  came  to  Hardee  County  from  the  state  of  Ohio  on  November  19, 
1962.   I've  lived  here  in  the  county  for  twenty-eight  years.   My  parents 
were  born  in  Texas.  My  husband  was  born  in  Greely,  Colorado,  but  was 
raised  in  Mexico.   I've  been  to  Mexico  many  times  since  I've  been  married. 
I  was  married  February  23,  1963.   I  went  to  Mexico  for  the  first  time 
November  1964.   I've  been  to  visit  relatives  on  my  husband's  side  of  the 
family.  Some  of  his  family  live  in  "Ranchos"  (which  is  just  like  farms  here 
in  the  U.S.).   Some  live  in  "Pueblos"  which  is  just  like  living  in  towns  and 
cities  here.  The  way  of  life  in  Mexico  is  a  lot  different  than  from  here  in 
that  we  always  are  busy  and  in  a  hurry,  where  in  Mexico  no  matter  how 
much  they  do  there  is  always  time  for  fun  and  partying." 

Later,  she  told  me  more  about  her  early  childhood,  when  she  came  to 
Florida,  her  marriage,  and  her  cultural  identity. 

"I  was  bom  in  Texas  and  lived  up  there.  When  I  was  seven  we  moved 
to  Ohio.  We  lived  in  a  one  roomed  cabin  house  on  a  farm.   I  had  two 
sisters  and  five  brothers.   I  don't  know  how  my  mother  did  it.  The  whole 
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family  worked.  We  picked  tomatoes  and  pickles.   Mother  did  sugar  beets. 
After,  in  the  winter.  Daddy  worked  in  the  greenhouses  with  the  vegetables 
and  flowers.   I  stayed  in  school  twelve  years.  My  Dad  left  it  up  to  us.  [My 
parents]  said  to  better  yourselves.  They  wanted  us  to  do  better.   I  felt 
[education]  was  important.   In  1960  I  graduated  and  in  1961-62  we  went 
to  Michigan.  We  picked  tomatoes,  cherries  which  were  very  easy,  and 
some  potatoes.   In  the  summer  of  1962  we  first  came  this  way.   I  didn't 
want  to  come.   I  didn't  like  Florida.   I  had  heard  of  snakes  in  the  fields.   I 
got  here  in  November  of  1962.  Victor  and  I  met  in  December  and  he  gave 
me  an  engagement  ring  in  January.  He  had  been  divorced  a  year.   I  got 
married  in  a  trailer,  in  the  living  room.   Since  then,  I  have  lived  here  [in 
Ona].  We  ran  the  Green  Parrot  building  (it  was  really  a  saloon  type  bar) 
and  lived  there.  We  lived  in  these  surroundings." 

Things  went  haywire  when  I  got  married.   I  never  back  down.   I  have 
been  told  things,  stories  about  Victor.  As  long  as  it  is  a  woman  and  not  a 
man  [in  the  stories].   I  know  people  who  will  not  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
Women  have  big  imaginations  and  small  minds.  They  tell  me  my 
husband  has  lots  of  girlfriends.  He  likes  to  tease  and  tell  me  has  a 
girlfriend  everywhere.  We  like  to  tease  each  other.  You  chose  him,  you 
must  stick  with  him.   I  have  been  married  twenty-seven  years.   I  didn't 
think  it  would  last  that  long.   Marriage  is  for  thick  and  thin,  sweet  and 
sour.   It  is  not  always  sugar  and  spice.  You  get  mad,  but  you  have  to  see 
that  ugly  face  again."  (She  says  this  jokingly  to  Victor  who  is  in  the 
room.)" 

"My  next  daughter  is  marrying  a  boy  from  Mexico.   [My  oldest] 
daughter  married  into  a  different  culture  from  her  own  (He  is  an  Anglo.) 
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She  would  be  more  adaptable.  Women  are  used  to  running  the 
households.   I  could  live  under  a  tree.   I  am  not  from  your  culture.   I  can 
do  what  I  can.   I  don't  care.   I  lived  in  a  one  room  house  when  growing  up. 
As  long  as  there  is  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear,  it  doesn't  matter  where 
I  live.   My  sister  married  a  Mexican  man  who  became  a  citizen.   Now  she 
thinks  she  is  high  society.  Education  wise,  I  am  higher.   I  understand 
beyond.  They  can  only  see  what  is  in  front  of  their  faces.   I  am  one  step 
ahead  of  both  sides." 

"[Recent  legalized  Mexicans]  tend  to  keep  their  culture.  Those 
[Hispanics]  that  have  been  here  a  long  time  do  away  with  it.   I  don't  think 
it  is  right.   I  was  born  here,  but  never  considered  myself  American.   I  feel 
as  though  I  am  Mexican  and  always  will  be.  My  parents  don't  feel  that 
way,  they  were  Americanized.  Even  before  I  visited  Mexico  with  my 
husband  to  see  his  family,  I  felt  a  strong  Mexican  blood  in  myself.   I  am 
proud  of  what  I  am,  its  good.  My  father  felt  he  was  an  American.  His 
parents  lived  in  Texas.  They  felt  superior.   On  the  outside,  I  look  like  my 
father,  but  on  the  inside  I  am  like  my  mother.   (She  considered  her 
mother  more  Mexican.)  I  teach  my  children  to  be  proud  of  their  Mexican 
origin.   My  husband  was  raised  in  Mexico.  He  would  love  to  live  there  half 
a  year  and  here  half  a  year.  My  oldest  daughter  married  a  white  freckled 
faced  [Anglo]  boy.   She  likes  Mexico.  They  both  like  it.   My  oldest  son 
married  a  [American  born]  Hispanic.  She  calls  herself  an  American.   [My 
son]  is  like  my  father."  Later  she  refers  back  to  her  son.   "My  children 
have  a  lot  of  culture  in  them.   My  son  next  door,  he  and  his  wife  like  it 
modern.  He  does  not  understand  the  language  and  the  traditions  [of 
Mexico].  He  speaks  more  English  and  has  more  American  ways.   It  is  not 
because  I  didn't  teach  him  [the  traditions]!" 
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I  saw  that  she  had  checked  Hispanic  and  specified  "of  Mexican 
origin"  on  an  information  sheet  I  had  her  fill  out.  I  asked  her  to  clarify 
what  a  Hispanic  and  a  Mexican  are. 

"Hispanics  are  from  here.   Mexicans  are  from  Mexico.   Hispanics  get 
real  angry.  They  say  'I  am  just  as  American  as  you!'  They  aren't  proud  of 
(Mexico].  Those  that  aren't  educated  don't  know.  These  people  bom  in 
the  southern  states  should  be  proud.  They  belonged  to  Mexico  [long 
ago]." 

"I  am  not  prejudiced  or  discriminatory,  but  I  don't  adapt  well  to  other 
cultures  that  come  in.  Some  come  illegally.  They  have  heard  of  work.   If 
there  is  still  work  in  their  country,  why  come?  If  they  come  legally  it  is 
okay.   In  Mexico,  no  matter  how  poor  they  are,  they  have  property. 
Maybe  they  will  never  own  anything  here,  it  is  a  hassle.  Why  come  here? 
They  think  it  is  easier  to  work  here  than  there.   If  they  plant  a  crop  there, 
they  can  live  off  of  it  and  it  is  their  own.   Old  people  leave  land  to  them, 
why  do  they  give  it  all  up  and  sometimes  lose  their  lives.  Even  they  don't 
understand.  They  just  shrug  their  shoulders." 

I  asked  Maria  about  her  religious  and  folk  beliefs  and  rituals  she  has 
and  that  others  believe. 

"I  am  not  really  religious.  We  don't  go  to  church  as  often  as  we 
should.   My  faith  has  been  learned  by  what  has  been  shown  (in  the 
home)."  Maria's  house  has  several  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Guadalupe 
hanging  proudly  on  the  wall.   She  gestured  to  them  and  brought  out 
more  for  me  to  see.   "Let  me  show  you  my  picture  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  see,  the  different  pictures  tell  the  story." 
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The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  appeared  close  to  Mexico  city  in  1 53 1  to 
an  Indian,  Juan  Diego,  four  different  times.   She  was  coming  to  help. 
She  told  him  to  tell  the  Bishop  they  should  believe  in  her.   It  was  winter 
time,  during  the  second  appearance.  The  Indian  wanted  proof  because 
no  one  would  believe  him.   She  told  him  to  pick  flowers  off  of  the 
mountainside.  He  didn't  believe  there  would  be  any  flowers  because  it 
wasn't  spring.  He  found  roses  and  other  beautiful  flowers  and  took  them 
to  the  Bishop.  He  had  them  under  his  burlap  apron.  When  he  opened  it 
to  give  the  flowers  they  fell  and  the  roses  had  left  the  imprint  of  the 
Virgin  on  his  shirt.   She  wanted  a  church  built  for  her.  This  is  called  a 
miracle.   Hispanics  and  Mexicans  believe  it  and  go  to  the  church  there  in 
Mexico  every  year.  They  use  gold  and  silver  to  make  gifts." 

I  asked  her  about  other  beliefs.   "When  you  get  scared,  brush 
yourself  off  with  a  broom,  it  gets  rid  of  it.  When  an  eclipse  occurs,  for  a 
child  to  be  healthy,  you  must  put  steel  in  the  form  of  the  cross  on  the 
belly." 

Maria  feels  strongly  about  her  dreams  and  that  they  have  great 
significance.  "I  dream  and  see  places  in  Florida,  then  I  would  later  see 
them  in  real  life.  I  had  reflected.  I  talked  to  my  brother-in-law.  He  told 
me  my  spirit  was  traveling  and  when  I  woke  up,  it  came  back.   I  felt  truly 
that  I  had  traveled.  Sometimes  I  see  events  and  then  the  opposite 
happens.   One  time,  my  brother-in-law  wouldn't  tell  me  what  my  dream 
meant.   See,  I  dreamed  that  Victor  was  in  a  coffin  that  had  a  glass  top.   I 
could  see  him.  All  the  people  were  crying  because  he  had  died.  Then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  he  winked  at  me.  A  few  months  later  my  dad  died.  He  was 
living  artificially  and  we  took  him  off  of  the  machines.   He  died  at  the  end 
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of  the  week.   It  turned  out  that  my  brother-in-law  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
someone  close  to  me  that  would  die.  Half  of  my  insides  are  gone.   I 
believe  some  things  that  I  liked,  like  singing  and  dancing,  went  with  him. 
I  was  close  to  him.  Four  years  later  my  brother  died.   I  have  never  said 
anything  again  that  has  happened-  about  dreaming.  My  mind  is  like  a 
camera.   My  eyes  take  it  all  in." 

Maria's  narrative  reveals  that  she  enjoys  going  between  Mexico  and 
America  and  being  a  part  of  both  countries.  She  has  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  recapture  the  Mexican  culture  that  was  not  taught  a  lot  during 
her  childhood.  By  returning  to  Mexico  and  marrying  a  man,  who  is 
Hispanic  but  was  raised  in  Mexico,  she  has  become  deeply  embedded  in 
both  cultures.   In  other  words,  she  believes  in  the  different  customs, 
such  as  dreaming  like  a  Mexican  might,  but  denounces  new  arrivals  in 
the  county  like  an  American  might.  She  admires  the  slower  lifestyle  that 
is  in  Mexico  and  cannot  understand  why  Mexicans  enter  the  country 
illegally  and  "leave  it  all  behind." 

A  contrast  to  Maria's  wishes  for  a  dual  cultural  identity  is  Elizabeth 
Coker.  Elizabeth  Coker  is  in  her  early  mid-thirties.   She  used  to  be  a 
migrant,  but  is  now  a  teacher  aide  at  an  elementary  school  working  with 
Hispanic  and  Migrant  children.  Elizabeth  was  Catholic,  but  switched  to 
the  Baptist  Church.   She  has  three  grandparents  from  Spain  and  one 
grandmother  from  Mexico,  thereby  creating  a  full  cultural  heritage 
mixture.  Both  she  and  her  parents  were  born  in  Texas.   She  is  Hispanic 
and  is  married  to  an  Anglo.  They  have  three  children.   I  asked  Elizabeth 
Coker  if  she  noticed  a  loss  of  culture  for  her  generation  and  possibly  that 
of  her  children. 
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"I  feel  a  definite  loss  being  raised  in  an  Anglo  culture.   I  purposefully 
learned  Spanish.   My  mother  talks  to  me  in  Spanish  and  does  some 
things  the  Spanish  way.  My  father  didn't  want  to  be  influenced.   I 
regained  the  culture  for  myself,  but  my  children  aren't  getting  the  break. 
My  husband  doesn't  understand.  My  home  is  in  limbo.   My  children  are 
experiencing  the  same  thing  I  did.   If  you  want  to  lose  it  you  will." 

Yet,  later  during  the  discussion  her  husband  came  in.   She  left  with 
him  for  about  five  minutes,  then  returned.   I  asked  her  some  more 
questions  about  her  cultural  heritage. 

"I  don't  claim  the  Mexican  part.   I  am  embarrassed.   I  don't  want  to 
claim  it.  We  come  from  a  time  where  there  was  black  or  white.   In  this 
day  and  age  where  color  is  an  issue,  I  am  not  white.   I  was  raised  in  that 
[Anglo]  culture.  We  spoke  the  language  and  went  to  church  and  school 
with  whites.   Now  there  is  more  of  a  stress  put  on  race  where  people  want 
to  know  what  they  are.  They  don't  want  to  be  intermixed.   I  don't 
consider  myself  a  Mexican.   I'm  not  white.  The  term  Hispanic  saves  me.   I 
can  be  anything.   It  fits  me  better  than  most." 

Take  into  account  I  have  been  working  with  Hispanic  children  for 
fourteen  years.   I  came  to  Florida  in  1971.   I  was  a  migrant  too.   I  have 
seen  a  change  in  the  last  20  years.   It  embarrasses  me  to  be  associated 
with  Hispanics  and  Migrants  [that  have  come  lately.]  When  we  came  here 
people  knew  we  were  an  entirely  different  type  of  people.  We  had  pride  in 
ourselves.   None  of  the  people  who  come  here  [now]  have  values.  They 
come  here  and  demand.  They  don't  appreciate  anything.   Mother  made 
us  work  and  finish  school.  They  demand  food  stamps.  They  say  it  is 
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their  right.   [Anglos)  spoiled  them.  They  help  parents  send  kids  dirty 
because  they  know  we  will  help  with  getting  them  clothes  from  the  closet 
(special  provisions  in  each  class].  They  come  from  Mexico  and  they  don't 
have  any  rights.   I  keep  my  kids  clean  with  only  one  salary.  My  husband 
is  on  workers  compensation.   [Mexicans]  eat  breakfast  and  lunch  only. 
The  mother  is  too  busy  or  lazy  to  fix  dinner.  They  have  no  pride  and 
expect  to  be  taken  care  of.  They  are  worthless  to  themselves.   [Anglos]  did 
it.  We  showed  them  all  they  had  to  do  was  show  their  little  brown  faces 
and  we  will  help  them.  The  kids  can't  handle  themselves  in  their  own 
society  much  less  ours.  When  [help]  started,  it  was  a  good  thing,  an 
incentive  to  do  things.   [Grove  owners]  need  them  to  pick,  but  somewhere 
along  the  line  it  changed  from  an  incentive  to  a  bribe.  They  don't  take  it 
as  doing  better.   Our  generation  [of  migrants]  did  well.  The  next 
generation  is  pitiful.  They  already  have  children  who  follow  their 
attitudes.   'Don't  waste  money,  the  churches  and  schools  will  give  it  to 
us.'  They  don't  want  to  know  anything.  The  kids  say,  'I  don't  want  to 
learn  English  because  I  am  Mexican.'  I  am  tired  of  chipping  the  chip  on 
their  shoulders.  They  come  in  and  say,  *We  don't  want  to  do  this,  I  love 
Mexico  and  I  don't  want  to  learn  anything'.*' 

This  probably  sounds  ugly.   I  am  a  Hispanic,  but  I  resent  the 
migrants.  They  expect  me  to  take  care  of  them.   I  can  barely  take  care  of 
myself.   Don't  stand  in  my  face  and  say  I  owe  it  to  you.   It  rubs  me  the 
wrong  way.  The  worst  thing  children  are  showing  is  the  attitude.  They 
come  cold  to  school  and  you  get  them  a  jacket.  They  don't  take  care  of  it 
cause  they  know  there  is  more.   In  fact,  most  laugh  behind  your  back. 
'Dumb  Gringos,  you  lie  a  little  bit,  and  they  give  you  what  you  want.'  But, 
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you  can't  say  no  to  their  faces." 

Elizabeth  also  told  me  about  attending  the  Catholic  church  and 
rituals  she  knows  the  Mexicans  believe  in.   She  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  she  does  not  practice  these. 

"I  am  Baptist,  but  I  was  Catholic  first.   It  is  not  really  different.  The 
change  was  my  idea  long  before  I  met  James  (husband)  and  he  came 
along.   It  is  more  serious  business  in  the  Catholic  church.  They  have 
more  rituals,  ceremonies.  The  Baptists  are  more  open  and  relaxed. 
When  I  was  ten  or  eleven,  I  have  always  been  a  rebel,  it  struck  me  odd 
that  when  I  asked  about  religion  I  didn't  get  a  good  answer.  The  sisters 
[from  the  Catholic  church]  said  you  weren't  to  talk  bad  about  the  church, 
[because]  if  you  did,  your  tongue  would  fall  off.   If  you  went  to  another 
church  and  heard  the  preacher,  it  was  a  sin.  You  would  drop  dead.  We 
were  terrified  as  children.   Some  may  still  be  influenced.  They  are 
terrified  that  their  tongue  would  dry  up  and  fall  out.   If  you  hit  your 
mother  or  father,  your  hand  would  dry  up." 

The  Hispanics  and  Mexicans  are  very  religious.  They  believe  that 
enemies  can  put  spells  on  you.  Wives  can  put  a  spell  on  their  husband 
and  they  can  put  a  spell  on  the  wives.  They  believe  in  hexes.  You  don't 
sweep  their  feet  with  a  broom  because  it  means  you  will  make  him  a 
widower.   If  you  see  a  black  cat  you  must  make  a  sign  of  a  cross  on  the 
windshield.   Birds  crying  out  at  night  means  and  evil  spirit.  Women  are 
involved  with  witchcraft.   Spirits  travel  and  visit  others  spirits.   If  you  are 
sick  you  go  to  a  witch  doctor.   If  a  Hispanic  comes  up  and  touches  you  it 
may  mean  that  they  put  a  spell  through  the  evil  eye  on  you.   I  know  evil 
exists,  but  I  don't  dwell  on  it.  There  are  people  that  believe  their  spirit 
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can  enter  an  animal.   If  you  open  the  door  and  a  strange  animal  comes  it 
is  an  evil  spirit.   It  they  have  bad  luck,  lose  a  job,  or  have  an  accident, 
people  believe  you  have  put  a  hex  on  them.  They  must  go  to  a  witch 
doctor  to  get  cured." 

Elizabeth's  narrative  suggests  that  she  has  made  an  effort  to  regain 
her  culture,  yet  does  not  want  to  identify  herself  as  a  Mexican.  The 
Spanish  language  appears  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  culture  she  wants  to 
retain.  She  blames  the  Anglos  for  helping  the  Mexicans  and  newly 
arriving  Hispanics  and  making  it  easy  for  them  to  not  achieve  the  goals 
that  the  Migrants  who  came  with  her  generation  did.   She  identifies 
herself  as  an  Anglo  when  talking  about  the  arrivals.  When  she  tells  of 
the  folk  beliefs,  it  is  as  if  she  wishes  to  use  them  as  examples  to  prove 
Hispanic  culture  is  inferior  to  the  Anglo  culture.   Her  voice  continually 
contradicts  itself  as  she  struggles  to  identify  herself. 

Tony  Florez  is  a  Hispanic  born  in  Texas  who  has  felt  a  definite  loss 
of  his  culture.  His  wife  descended  from  Spain,  but  does  not  know  how  to 
speak  Spanish  nor  any  other  cultural  practices.  His  matrilineal 
grandparents  were  braceros  from  Mexico  that  would  enter  the  United 
States  and  work  for  a  short  time.  His  patrilineal  grandparents  were  from 
Spain  and  owned  land  in  Mexico.  He  tells  of  his  early  life  as  a  migrant. 

"Initially  when  I  was  growing  up  I  was  a  migrant.  There  were  no  child 
labor  laws.  The  children  worked.   I  was  forced  to  work.   I  had  to  pick 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  the  rain  because  they  would  soon  rot.   If  it 
froze  we  were  out  there.  You  get  accustomed.  They  think  they  can  make 
a  better  living.   Dad  sensed  a  better  income  from  the  field  with  the  family 
participating.   He  had  opportunities  to  have  a  steady  job.   My  brother  and 
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parents  still  do  it.  My  Dad  and  brother  are  crew  chiefs.   [My  brother], 
Martin,  and  myself  are  the  only  ones  who  are  tied  to  a  steady  job.   My  two 
sisters  and  brother  are  in  the  trend.  They  try  [to  quit)  but  feel  the  need  to 
do  the  same  thing.  They  are  frustrated,  but  have  different  desires." 

He  is  suggesting  that  migrants  migrate  for  economic  reasons,  but 
also  that  they  like  the  change  and  unpredictability.   One  sees  the 
difficulties  that  would  accompany  this  way  of  life. 

"We  had  no  control  of  where  we  would  be.  Some  families  try,  but 
sometimes  they  need  to  move.  Migrant  work  gets  into  the  blood,  it  is  like 
a  gypsy."  The  work  is  a  state  of  perpetual  liminality  that  lends  itself  to 
change.   Hardships  that  come  from  moving  would  not  crush  the 
individual  because  it  would  just  be  a  part  of  life.   Stability  is  created  by 
family  interdependence.  "Mexican  families  created  a  unity  and  depended 
on  each  other." 

Language  barriers  are  another  reason  that  families  would  stay 
together.  Tony  tells  another  story.  "I  was  the  oldest  in  my  family.   I 
translated  English.  Once  time  my  Mom  was  canning  tomatoes  in  a  pot.  A 
can  splashed  hot  water  and  it  went  on  her  face.  She  sent  me  to  tell  them 
in  the  field  she  wouldn't  be  in  at  work.  All  I  could  think  of  to  say  [in 
English]  was  that  my  Mom  had  died.   It  caused  a  big  fuss." 

This  story  is  not  a  good  example  of  a  total  family  dependence  on 
translators,  but  does  show  how  it  is  extremely  critical  to  know  English. 

Tony  talks  of  his  cultural  identity  and  how  much  of  the  Mexican 
influence  has  been  lost.  When  we  first  talked  during  the  summer,  Tony 
said,  "if  you  say  Mexican,  you  identify  with  Mexico  as  a  patriot. 
Immigrants  have  a  love  for  the  U.S."  When  I  questioned  him  again  in 
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January,  he  changed  his  earlier  statement.   "Did  I  say  a  love?  They  have 
the  desire  to  immigrate.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  a  better  life.  They  feel  as 
though  they  can  progress  and  have  a  better  future." 

"I  don't  think  it  was  my  parents  who  taught  me  American  culture.   I 
was  raised  in  a  mixed  atmosphere.   I  spoke  only  Spanish  until  school  age. 
When  I  started  school,  it  was  hard  to  speak  English.  As  I  look  back,  when 
I  used  to  go  to  Ohio  as  a  Migrant,  the  Hispanics  that  stayed  didn't  speak 
Spanish.   I  told  myself  that  my  kids  would  learn  it,  but  I  failed.  We  speak 
English  at  home,  some  Spanglish  (a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  English)  with 
other  family  members.  Even  now,  I  have  problems  with  my  Spanish.   It  is 
easy  to  forget.   I  feel  a  loss  of  Mexican  tradition  [in  the  family].   It  is 
changing.  There  was  no  conscious  effort  to  say  'I  don't  want  these 
Mexican  influences.'  I'm  proud  of  it,  I'm  not  ashamed.   But,  the  lack  of 
use  and  new  influences,  changes  and  new  ideas  [are  the  causes].  Exactly 
what  will  happen  to  future  children  [when  culture  is  lost].  We  must 
preserve  it  by  going  back  to  Mexico.  You  must  recognize  it  and  don't  be 
embarrassed  or  ashamed.  I  used  to  laugh  at  others  who  [lost  their 
Spanish].   I  have  had  intentions  to  take  my  family  to  Mexico  to  see  their 
relatives." 

Tony  talked  of  his  marriage  to  a  Anglo  woman  and  mixed  marriages. 
"My  wife  descended  from  Spain.   She  is  white.  We  have  been  married  ten 
years.   She  doesn't  want  to  talk  Spanish.   She  isn't  proficient  like  you 
would  expect  from  someone  who  is  married  to  a  Hispanic.   It  is  my  fault. 
I  tried  to  teach  her  Spanish,  but  laughed  and  snickered  at  her 
pronunciations.   It  started  her  resenting  or  learning  it.   She  makes  an 
effort  now  and  then  to  learn  words.   She  will  ask  certain  words  after 
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Spanish  speaking  friends  have  left.   I  have  no  problem  with  it.   I  do  not 
want  to  force  her.   I  do  pick  at  her  and  speak  it  like  on  the  Lucy  Show. 
You  know  how  he  rambles  on  and  she  doesn't  know  what  he  is  saying." 

"I  have  no  problems  with  mixed  marriages.   I  have  heard  no 
comments.   Both  families  get  along  well.   People  get  used  to  it  here.  There 
are  some  always  [that  find  fault].  I  never  thought  I  would  [marry  an 
Anglo].   I  never  dated  all  whites  or  all  hispanics.  You  talk,  form  a 
relationship,  and  fall  in  love.  My  wife  is  always  saying,  'Why  do  the 
Spanish  men  like  blondes?'  I  didn't  have  any  sense  of  marrying  a  white 
girl.   If  I  married  a  Hispanic  I  would  have  kept  more  culture.   I  saw  my 
sister  who  married  a  Mexican.   Her  kids  know  Spanish.  When  our  kids 
play  together,  they  can  relate.   I  like  to  see  them  struggle  to  convey  words 
in  Spanish." 

Tony's  narrative  shows  his  main  cultural  identification  is  with  the 
Spanish  language.  He  appears  to  regret  losing  the  language  and  not 
teaching  it  to  his  children.  While  talking  with  Tony,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  wanted  to  be  both  a  "good  Hispanic"  and  a  "good  Anglo,"  but  has  been 
unable  to  fully  recognize  both  cultural  influences  in  his  life.  His  insights 
about  migrant  life  helps  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  backgrounds 
of  the  various  seasonal  workers  who  I  interviewed  and  the  "gypsy-like"  life 
that  many  pursue. 

Ruth  Leveau  is  a  Mexican  woman  born  in  Fresnillo,  Zacatez,  who 
came  to  Florida  as  a  seasonal  worker.   She  proudly  told  me  that  her 
family  never  asked  for  help  even  if  they  were  starving.  Ruth  has  been 
married  twice,  both  times  to  Anglo  males.  She  worked  for  ten  years  with 
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the  school  migrant  program.  She  told  me  about  coming  to  Florida  and 
the  early  years. 

"In  1956  we  came  to  Florida  City,  then  to  Hardee  County.   I  was 
three  years  old.  We  paid  someone  to  help  us  come.  We  went  in  the  river. 
We  came  because  of  poverty.  We  didn't  eat.  My  family  was  one  of  the 
first.   I  have  five  brothers  and  seven  sisters.   It  was  strange  here  and 
people  treated  us  bad.   In  1961  I  married  my  husband.  He  later  worked 
in  the  mines.   I  was  widowed  at  twenty  seven,  but  I  remarried  when  I  was 
thirty.   My  parents  and  his  were  happy  about  the  marriage.  We  had  to  go 
outside  of  Hardee  County  to  marry  because  I  was  considered  a  black.  My 
honeymoon  was  to  go  pick  strawberries  in  Michigan.   I  stopped  being  a 
migrant  because  I  didn't  like  it.   I  had  my  first  child  two  years  later.   My 
children  were  called  half  breeds.   It  was  hard  for  them  at  the  time.  They 
[later]  took  after  their  dad." 

When  asked  about  religion  she  said,  "I  changed  my  religion  to 
Baptist  from  Catholic.   I  didn't  want  my  husband  to  have  to  learn  all  of 
the  practices.   I  still  feel  Catholic  inside.   I  didn't  go  to  church,  but  I 
practiced  at  home.   My  family  had  a  Virgin  Mary  statue,  but  we  didn't 
have  an  alter  as  many  do.  We  were  too  busy  working  to  go  to  church." 

Ruth  is  part  of  the  generation  that  Elizabeth  referred  to  when  she 
said,  "[i]t  embarrasses  me  to  be  associated  with  Hispanics  and  Migrants 
[that  have  come  lately]"  and  "people  knew  we  were  an  entirely  different 
type  of  people."  By  the  Anglo  community  standard,  Ruth  has  been 
assimilated. 
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Although  she  is  Caucasian,  Anne  Rodrigues  was  not  only  a  good 
informant  for  telling  me  about  the  Hispanic  and  Mexican  culture,  but  was 
also  my  translator.  Anne  is  married  to  a  Mexican,  Frank,  who  entered  the 
country  at  age  three.  Anne's  family  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  to  Hardee 
County  in  the  early  sixties.  She  said  that  there  were  so  few  they  could  all 
get  together  in  one  house  for  the  evening.  One  interview,  she  invited  me 
to  her  home.  Her  son  Richard,  daughter  Marta,  and  husband  Frank  had 
comments  as  well. 

I  questioned  Anne  about  her  mixed  marriage.   "I  was  told  personally 
that  in  the  Bible  it  says  you  are  to  marry  into  the  same  race.   I  was  told 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  into  heaven.   I  believe  we  are  all  humans 
with  a  brain,  heart,  and  soul.   I  do  frown  upon  [intermarriage]  because  of 
society." 

What  kind  of  influences  did  the  children  have?  "I  had  a  lot  more  say 
so  of  bringing  up  the  children,  more  than  Frank  would  admit.  There  are 
certain  customs  and  traditions  my  kids  wouldn't  have." 

Anne  also  shared  about  Frank's  life  in  the  United  States. 

"When  Frank  came  over,  there  were  no  immigration  laws.  Those 
who  came  over  before  1937  were  automatically  given  a  Visa.   In  1961  he 
became  a  citizen.  He  was  very  poor.   He  said  he  had  an  unhappy 
childhood.   He  bootlegged  liquor  for  Mexico.  They  floated  it  across  the 
river  and  sold  it  here  during  prohibition." 

"Once  he  got  bit  by  a  spider  on  the  lip.  The  doctor  gave  him  a 
prescription.  When  he  went  to  get  it  filled,  the  druggist  said  'no!  This  is 
poison.'  Maybe  the  doctor  didn't  know  or  he  was  trying  to  kill  what  he 
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saw  as  another  one  of  those  poor  small  children.  He  has  had  X-rays  that 
show  he  had  scurvy  on  his  back." 

I  asked  Anne  how  the  Hispanics  and  Anglos  and  Hispanics  and 
Mexicans  view  each  other.   The  Hispanics  see  the  Anglos  of  Hardee 
County  in  a  positive  way,  but  would  rather  be  in  Mexico.  They  love 
Mexico,  but  realize  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  living.   Some  wish  to  return 
when  they  are  old.  The  young  see  the  poverty  and  realize  the  difference. 
Anglos  are  worried  that  the  Spanish  will  take  over.  They  have  asked  me  if 
the  whites  will  remain  a  majority.  There  is  no  space  for  housing,  so  the 
amount  of  people  entering  the  county  is  minimal." 

"Hispanics  don't  like  Mexicans,  They  have  a  different  attitude." 

(Marta)  They  stare  at  you!  All  the  time,  they  just  stare  at  you  and 
holler!" 

(Anne)  The  Mexicans  call  [Hispanics]  Chicanos.  They  think 
Chicanos  are  more  prejudice  than  what  they  are.  Hispanics  believe 
whites  are  more  prejudice  than  what  they  are." 

I  talked  with  Anne  several  times  about  religion  and  other  Mexican 
beliefs. 

"Religion  plays  a  big  part  in  the  Hispanic  family.  I  feel  sad  that  the 
younger  generation  is  getting  away  from  it.   Older  people  have  God  every 
day  of  their  lives.  For  example  they  might  say... 'will  I  see  you  tomorrow?' 
or  'God  willing...'  This  type  of  speaking  is  not  the  'in  thing'  with  the 
young  people.   Catholicism  gives  some  Hispanic  males  an  outlet  for  relief 
from  guilt.   In  other  words,  men  can  confess  (at  confession)  their  heavy 
drinking,  affairs,  etc..  and  be  forgiven.  These  actions  are  not  seen  as 
sins.   Stealing  is  a  big  sin  for  them." 
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(Richard)  "I  may  not  always  be  a  Catholic.   I  may  become  a 
protestant." 

I  asked  Anne  about  Frank. 

"Frank?  No,  he  wouldn't  change.  People  are  hypocritical.  Richard's 
not  going  to  confession  is  my  doing.  I  believe  that  you  only  talk  to  the  big 
man  upstairs." 

Anne  wanted  to  tell  me  all  of  the  rituals  and  superstitions  she  had 
heard  of  and  observed. 

"Me  and  my  family  are  Catholics.  Frank  has  some  beliefs  that  I 
don't  follow.   Now,  I  don't  practice  these  myself,  but  I  believe  they  work 
because  the  people  themselves  believe  they  work.   If  I  tried  to  do  it,  it 
wouldn't  work  because  I  don't  believe." 

"One  time  after  Richard  was  born  he  was  running  a  high  fever.   It 
was  the  middle  of  the  night.  Frank  grabbed  an  egg  and  rubbed  it  all  over 
the  baby's  body  saying  Hail  Mary's  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Spanish. 
Next,  he  filled  a  glass  with  water  and  cracked  the  egg  into  it.  The  egg  was 
soft  boiled.  Also,  the  baby's  fever  disappeared." 

(Richard)  "I  remember  being  sick.  Frank  used  the  egg  on  us 
children.  The  egg  absorbs  the  heat  and  becomes  hard  boiled.  The 
prayers  go  with  it-  lord's  prayer,  hail  mary's." 

"Another  time  there  was  this  woman  who  was  overdue.  The  mother- 
in-law  felt  that  a  three  week  delay  was  a  bad  sign.   She  got  the  people  to 
fill  a  bucket  with  weeds  and  set  it  on  fire.  Then  they  had  the  pregnant 
woman  step  over  the  bucket  in  the  shape  of  the  cross.   Later  that  night, 
she  went  into  labor  and  gave  birth." 

"Hispanics  in  this  area  have  faith  in  Saint  Christopher  for  good  luck 
in  traveling.   Some  have  a  statue  in  their  car  or  truck.   During  hard  times 
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and  for  their  prevention,  these  practicing  Catholics  make  promises  to 
God  (or  other  Saints).  They  might  make  promises  to  light  a  candle  every 
day  if  God  will  help  them." 

(Marta)"When  a  woman  is  pregnant  she  pins  a  key  under  the  shirt. 
The  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  dangerous  cause  you  don't  always  know  when 
it  is  going  to  happen." 

Anne  explains  further.  "If  they  don't  know  English  they  don't  know 
when  there  will  be  an  eclipse.  The  key  stops  the  rays  from  coming  in. 
They  pin  it  on  the  underside  of  the  shirt.   Christina,  Richard's  wife,  did  it. 
I  didn't  wear  one  constantly.   It  bothered  me  to  pin  on  the  key,  but  every 
time  there  was  an  eclipse  I  wore  it!" 

"Once  I  saw  an  alter  that  had  candles,  a  saint,  crucifixes  with  a 
picture  that  had  pins  stuck  in  it.  Some  use  Voodoo  along  with 
Catholicism.   It  was  like  they  were  praying  for  something  bad  to  happen." 

The  sisters  used  to  put  the  fear  of  God  in  them.  (The  sisters  were 
with  the  main  Catholic  Church  and  have  since  moved  away).  They  must 
have  total  respect.  They  have  since  relaxed.   One  lady  believed  her 
tongue  would  rot  off  it  she  told  a  lie.   I  wouldn't  let  my  kids  believe  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  Spanish  tell  their  children  a  lot  of  untruths.   Like,  eat 
a  crust  of  bread  and  you  hair  will  curl.  Richard,  make  sure  you  and 
Christina  (Richard's  wife)  don't  do  that.  Make  sure  and  talk  to  her." 

"Hispanics  break  the  spell  of  a  black  cat  by  putting  a  cross  of  saliva 
on  the  windshield  to  break  the  spell.  There  are  superstitions  about  the 
cross." 

"I  used  to  bum  a  candle  when  then  the  kids  were  little.   I  would 
never  stop-  it  was  always  burning." 
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"I  used  to  see,  I  really  like  this  one,  in  a  house  that  has  a  lot  of 
windows,  they  put  a  glass  of  water  under  each  so  that  when  the  angels 
came  during  the  night  they  would  have  something  to  drink.  The  next  day 
the  water  is  lower.  There  are  no  bad  angels,  only  good  ones." 

"[Mexicans]  are  pretty  big  into  praying  to  ancestors  that  have  gone 
on  before  them.  They  will  say  God,  Jesus,  and  Mother  in  heaven." 

"I  have  heard  that  if  you  dream  something  three  times  it  comes  true. 
If  you  have  a  good  dream  and  you  want  it  to  come  true,  you  tell  as  many 
people  as  possible  before  you  eat  something.  If  you  don't  want  it  to  come 
true,  you  don't  tell  anyone  before  eating.  Dreaming  is  a  heavy  subject." 

Anne  likes  to  be  both  an  Anglo  and  a  Hispanic.   She  appreciates  the 
Mexican  culture  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  cultural  interpreter  for  Hispanics 
and  Anglos.  Through  Anne's  voice  we  learn  of  Frank  and  can  see  the 
differences  between  Richard  and  Frank.   Frank  appears  to  want  to  remain 
linked  with  Mexico,  whereas  Richard  does  not  wish  to  blindly  accept  or 
reject  the  beliefs  he  has  grown  up  with.  Richard  recognizes  and  delights 
in  being  half  Anglo  and  half  Hispanic  taking  parts  of  each  half  at  different 
times.  This  family  is  an  example  of  the  complexity  of  identification. 

Juan  Ybarra  entered  Texas  legally,  from  Piederas  Negras,  Mexico,  for 
35  miles  on  a  work/shopping  permit  and  said  he  "kept  on  trucking."  He 
has  been  in  Hardee  County  for  two  years  after  spending  two  years  in 
Texas.  He  is  a  tall,  slender  man  in  his  early  twenties  and  was  working  in 
construction.  When  questioned  about  his  religion,  or  that  of  his  family, 
he  answered  none.   He  did  comment  on  the  discrimination  he  feels  he  has 
experienced  from  the  Hispanics. 
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"Poor  Mexicans  are  discriminated  against  by  the  Chicanos. 
[Chicanos]  think  they  know  more  .  They  look  down  on  the  new  arrivals.   I 
asked  an  Hispanic  directions.  He  said  he  didn't  speak  Spanish.   He  lied! 
Sometimes  they  yell  'wetbacks.'  [They  don't  discriminate]  as  bad  as  the 
Anglos,  but  it  exists.  A  lot  of  bar  fights  are  because  of  this.   I  have 
noticed  in  different  jobs  that  some  Mexicans  or  Hispanics  won't  advance, 
even  if  they  have  more  experience.   [Anglos]  keep  them  in  their  place.  The 
Anglos  are  afraid  because  of  their  own  insecurities.  The  true  Americans 
are  Indians.  Why  don't  Anglos  think  how  they  felt.   Maybe  they  have  a 
guilty  conscious  and  feel  they  have  it  coming  to  them." 

Juan,  as  a  relatively  new  resident,  experienced  the  frustration  that 
others  talked  about.  He  resented  the  Hispanics  who  put  him  down  for 
being  a  Mexican.   I  wanted  to  question  him  again  during  January,  but  he 
had  gone  back  to  Mexico. 

Carmen  Juarez  has  lived  in  Hardee  County  for  eight  years.   Before 
settling  in  the  county,  she  was  a  seasonal  worker.   Carmen  is  twenty  one 
and  has  been  married  to  Chris  Juarez  for  five  years.  She  and  her 
husband  live  in  Zolfo  Springs.  She  works  with  child  day-care  in 
Wauchula.   She  was  bom  in  California  and  calls  herself  an  Hispanic.   She 
refuses  to  call  her  Mexican  parents  Mexican. 

"I  don't  like  the  Mexicans.  Some  are  too  free.   Some  don't 
understand  they  aren't  in  Mexico.  Hispanics  tell  Mexicans  to  go  back. 
They  drink  because  they  miss  Mexico.  They  are  sad." 

Carmen  talks  about  how  she  would  describe  Mexico  and  America. 
"Mexico  is  not  a  good  place  to  live.   I  lived  there  when  I  was  a  little  girl.   It 
is  a  poor  place.   It  is  not  worth  it  to  make  a  living.   It  is  not  suitable  to 
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raise  children.  You  can't  keep  clean.   It  is  too  dry  and  dusty.  America  is 
not  free.   I  would  tell  this  to  a  new  immigrant.  You  can't  roam  the  streets 
or  stay  outside.  The  people  are  picky  here.  Democracy  is  not  equal.   It 
doesn't  matter  who  you  are  in  Mexico." 

Carmen  is  another  example  of  someone  fighting  two  cultures.   Her 
parents  are  Mexicans,  but  because  she  does  not  like  to  identify  herself 
with  Mexico,  she  will  not  call  them  Mexicans.  Yet,  she  appreciates  certain 
aspects  about  Mexico  and  how  America  differs  from  it.   Comparatively, 
Antonia  and  Angie  Fonseca  experience  a  nostalgia  for  Mexico. 

Antonia  and  Angie  Fonseca  are  mother  and  daughter  who  came 
from  Guerrero,  Mexico  in  1979.  There  are  seven  girls  and  one  boy  in  the 
family.  At  that  time  Angie,  the  daughter,  was  four.  Both  Angie  and 
Antonia  have  strong,  beautiful  features,  but  Angie  had  a  large  tumor  on 
her  face  that  was  to  be  surgically  removed  later  in  the  week.  They  made 
references  to  it  in  their  interview.  Antonia  identified  herself  as  Mexican, 
but  Angie  said  Hispanic  because  that  is  what  she  was  called  at  school. 
Antonia  told  me  how  the  family  came  to  the  United  States. 

"We  paid  someone  by  the  border  that  was  hanging  around.  They 
decided  how  we  would  get  across.  We  put  the  children  in  the  trunk  of 
vehicles.   My  husband  and  I  went  in  a  rowboat  in  the  night.  We  met  up 
and  one  of  the  brothers  picked  us  up.  We  knew  we  were  coming  here  to 
work  in  the  fields." 

Both  described  Mexico  and  their  feelings  for  it.  Antonia  misses 
Mexico,  while  Angie,  who  was  young  when  they  left,  does  not. 
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(Antonia)  "Mexico  is  where  I  would  love  to  be.  That  is  where 
everyone  is,  the  family.  The  poverty  is  so  bad,  but  I  want  to  go  back." 

Antonia  tells  a  story  that  happened  to  her  in  Mexico. 

"This  was  in  Mexico  in  1965  after  the  oldest  child  was  just  born.  We 
lived  far  from  the  stores.   I  needed  to  buy  tortillas  and  cabbage,  but  it  was 
so  far.   My  husband  wanted  to  go  at  night.  There  had  been  heavy  rains 
which  caused  the  river  to  rise.  The  bridge  was  made  of  logs  and  was  very 
old.   I  had  the  baby  strapped  to  my  waist.  As  we  were  coming  back  from 
the  store,  I  slipped  on  the  bridge.  The  baby  caught  on  the  log  and  I  was 
hanging  above  the  river.   My  husband  got  him.   I  just  let  go  and  swam 
downstream.  The  water  was  very  fast.  All  that  we  had  bought  was  lost!" 

Angie  gave  her  view  of  Mexico.   "Mexico  is  a  nice  place  to  visit,  but  I 
don't  want  to  live  there.  The  houses  are  different,  made  out  of  dirt.  They 
carry  water  to  the  homes.   If  I  were  in  Mexico  now,  I  wouldn't  be  having 
the  surgery.  There  would  be  no  doctor.  When  I  get  married  I  will  prefer  a 
Hispanic  or  a  Mexican.   It  doesn't  make  a  difference." 

(Antonia)   "There  are  differences  between  Mexico  and  US.  Besides 
the  poverty,  there  is  the  rat  race  [in  the  United  States].  There  is  food  on 
the  table,  but  no  work.  Only  for  a  few  months  a  year.  There  is  more  time 
for  family  and  community  and  time  for  religion  in  Mexico.   I  used  to  go  to 
church  everyday.  There  is  a  slower  pace." 

Antonia  intertwines  the  slower  pace  in  Mexico  and  more  time  for 
religion  and  family. 

"I  go  to  church  here.  There  is  a  priest  that  comes  once  a  month. 
They  have  someone  trained  to  do  the  mass.   I  did  the  Rosary  nine  days  in 
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a  row  at  night  when  my  uncle  was  killed.   I  lit  candles.   I  need  to  go  see 
my  Mom  in  Mexico  about  it." 

"God  is  important.   It  is  very  important  to  go  on  Sunday.   I  would  feel 
better  if  at  least  my  children  go.  You  thank  God  for  the  good  week  and 
ask  for  another.   I  was  taught  that  in  the  Bible  you  must  go  to  church 
once  a  week.   God  protects  family  and  helps  find  work.  He  does 
everything,  health,  roof,  food,  children.  If  you  can  think  of  it,  it  comes 
from  God." 

(Angie)   "My  mom  brought  me  up  Catholic  to  go  to  church.   It  is  the 
one  thing  she  gave  me.   I  feel  some  responsibility." 

I  asked  Angie  and  her  mother  how  they  felt  about  being  Mexican. 
Would  they  change  it  if  were  possible? 

(Angie)   "I  would  like  to  be  French.   I  want  to  go  places  in  France.   I 
want  to  take  it  in  school." 

Antonia  looks  horrified  and  says,  "I  am  happy  with  being  Mexican.   I 
feel  strongly  about  Mexico.   I  wouldn't  want  to  be  anything  else." 

Here  we  note  that  Antonia  longs  for  her  life  in  Mexico,  whereas  Angie, 
who  was  young  when  they  came  over,  does  not.  Antonia  wants  a  slower 
pace  and  more  time  for  what  she  feels  is  important,  church  and  family. 
Angie  only  sees  the  Mexico  that  is  described  by  Hispanics  and  Anglos 
rather  than  a  birthplace  to  identify  with. 

Juanita  Santos  came  to  Hardee  County  when  she  was  thirteen  and 
now  lives  in  Wauchula.  According  to  Juanita,  when  her  family  arrived, 
there  were  quite  a  few  families  that  had  come  from  Texas.  Juanita's 
parents  were  both  from  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Her  maternal  grandmother 
was  from  Mexico,  but  her  other  grandparents  were  from  the  United 
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States.  She  told  me  that  she  was  only  able  to  finish  the  fifth  grade,  but 
she  got  her  GED  later.   She  gives  her  observations  on  Hispanics  and 
Mexicans. 

**I  have  seen  problems  between  the  Hispanics,  Mexicans,  and  the 
Anglos.   People  call  them  names.   I  believe  it  is  not  right.   I  have  a  relative, 
a  niece  who  is  married  to  a  Mexican.that  calls  her  own  children  'little 
wetbacks.'  The  young  kids  see  it  and  get  it  from  the  parents.   My  kids 
hang  with  the  whites.  My  grandmother  gets  upset.  She  feels  you  should 
stick  within." 

"People  from  Mexico  will  say,  'We  can  do  what  we  want  and  the 
Hispanics  can't.'  Some  will  kill  in  Mexico  and  come  to  the  U.S.  or  kill  here 
and  go  there.  They  help  each  other  get  here.   I  think  the  immigrants  are 
only  here  for  the  work.   Lower  whites  discriminate  most,  they  are  just  as 
poor,  but  they  want  to  feel  bigger.  Hispanics  don't  push  discrimination, 
not  like  the  Blacks.  They  won't  mess  with  it.  They  just  go  on  their  way." 

"One  time  I  was  at  Jody's  in  Zolfo.  The  girl  behind  the  counter  spoke 
Spanish  to  me.  A  man  behind  me  said  'you  are  in  America,  speak 
English!'  I  told  him  it  is  a  free  country!   I  feel  strongly  about  my  free 
speech  rights!   I  don't  try  to  speak  Spanish  when  I  know  others  don't 
understand.   I  explain." 

Next,  Juanita  told  me  about  family.  She  feels  that  family  is  the  most 
important  thing. 

"My  marriage  and  family  aren't  equal.  My  father  was  head  of  the 
household.   He  bought  the  clothes  and  the  groceries.   My  mother  made  a 
lot  of  clothes.  My  mother  didn't  want  to  come  from  Mexico.  My  brother 
takes  care  of  the  family  now.   You  don't  have  anything  without  family. 
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You  can  go  to  them  in  a  time  in  need.   I  can't  imagine  [life]  without  a 
'strongest  hold.'  [Marriage  and  family  are)  like  a  job.  You  have  to  do  a  lot 
and  still  hang  on." 

I  went  on  to  ask  her  about  politics  and  voting.  The  fight  to  get  the 
Hispanic  vote  was  more  noticeable  at  the  last  election. 

"Spanish  people  aren't  going  to  take  time  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
Take  dividing  the  districts.  They  don't  take  the  time  to  vote.  They  may 
convince  you  they  will,  but  they  won't.   I  go  with  what  others  decide. 
Some  may  vote,  but  the  majority  won't.  They  don't  care  about  the  power 
they  could  have.   It  doesn't  matter  what  we  say.  They  are  more  in  their 
personal  life  to  mess  with  voting.  My  mother  says  it  doesn't  matter,  they 
will  do  what  they  want  anyway." 

Juanita's  comments  show  amoral  familism  which  can  be  defined  as 
not  caring  about  things  that  do  not  directly  affect  the  family.  Things  like 
voting  and  politics  are  not  major  concerns.  The  family  is  the  concern  and 
emphasis  making  the  head  of  the  family  (father  or  brother)  the  important 
decision  maker  in  their  lives  rather  than  the  politician.  This  family  focus 
can  be  viewed  as  a  way  that  Juanita  identifies  with  Mexico,  however,  her 
reference  to  her  free  speech  rights  reflects  an  identity  blend  of  both  Anglo 
and  Mexican  culture. 
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Anglo  Narratives 

The  Anglo  culture  in  Hardee  County  is  regarded  as  the  "American 
way."  Whereas  the  Hispanic  narrative  show  a  recognition  of  the 
complexity  of  identity  blends,  the  Anglos  attempt  to  reject  complexity  and 
try  to  identify  and  align  themselves  with  one  thing. 

Alan  Long  is  a  twenty-three  year  old  Hardee  County  resident  who 
identifies  himself  as  from  New  Hampshire  and  not  Zolfo  Springs.   He  often 
refers  to  his  own  sense  of  accomplishment  in  the  insurance  business  and 
that  he  is  a  right-wing  Republican.  Alan  has  internal  conflicts  because  he 
believes  he  has  not  been  accepted  in  the  county.   He  comments  on  his 
views  of  the  county. 

"Hardee  County  people  do  not  accept  outsiders.   Not  everyone  is  in 
the  'in  group.'  Anyone  who  is  not  the  'upper-crust'  here  is  discriminated. 
I  was  not  accepted  in  Hardee  County  at  all.   I  could  feel  the  antagonism. 
It  is  so  'pre-civil  warish.'  They  still  think  they  are  fighting.  The  cultures 
are  different  between  the  [small]  southern  towns  and  the  north.  The 
northern  influx  is  [creating]  the  middle  class.  This  area  is  too 
agriculturally  oriented.   It  has  recently  started  to  change,  but  ten  years 
ago.  only  certain  families  kept  the  wealth.  There  are  too  many  rednecks. 
They  are  too  narrow,  but  this  is  not  conscious.  They  have  just  built  up 
feelings.   People  are  still  waving  the  rebel  flag.  They  have  always  done  it. 
They  will  probably  keep  saying  the  'south  will  rise  again.'  It  is 
impractical." 
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"I  went  to  my  class  reunion.   I  met  a  lot  of  people  who  felt  they 
should  have  done  things  differently.   It  has  only  been  five  years.   No 
people  (Anglos)  were  trying  to  get  out  of  Hardee  County.  They  only  take 
short  trips  to  Lakeland  shopping  or  to  a  football  game.  They  have  a  low 
self  esteem  in  this  area.  A  lot  think  the  whole  world  is  like  Hardee 
County.   People  aren't  willing  to  settle  and  want  to  leave.   People  become 
molded  into  a  certain  shape  here.   Problems  with  self  esteem  could  cause 
a  limitation  on  goals.   People  are  doing  only  what  parents  expectations 
are.  So,  if  the  Spanish  see  this,  they  will  do  what  their  parents 
emphasize.   [Hispanics]  have  short  term  goals,  like  stereos,  cars.  The 
purchase  items  increase  their  esteem  on  a  short  time  basis.  Whites  also 
have  this  low  self  esteem.  The  difference  between  lower  class  whites  and 
Hispanics  is  that  the  whites  see  them  as  laborers  and  the  Hispanics  feel 
this  antagonism.   It  is  the  cowboy  versus  the  picker." 

"Hispanics  are  used  as  a  scapegoat,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  cause. 
Nothing  is  done  to  correct  it.  Culture  and  economics  are  divided  because 
they  are  poor.   It  is  all  connected.  Anglos  think  of  them  as  less  intelligent. 
They  tolerate  and  take  care  of  them,  like  children,  but  are  constantly 
complaining  that  they  really  don't  care  about  them." 

"Hispanics  try  to  separate  themselves  distinctly.  They  stay  around 
each  other.  We  don't  give  the  opportunity  often,  but  when  we  do,  they 
don't  take  it.  Try  education.  The  desire  to  want  to  has  to  exist.  You  can 
open  the  door  a  little,  but  not  burst  it  open  and  roll  out  the  red  carpet. 
Programs  won't  accomplish  all  they  could." 

"Socially  they  are  far  below  me.   I  do  not  associate  with  them.  There 
are  tons  of  them  in  school.  There  are  differences  in  their  intellectual 
ability.  They  are  inferior.  The  parent  expectations  aren't  as  high  and  they 
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don't  work  as  hard.  They  do  not  strive  to  accomplish.   People  help  them 
more  than  they  should.  Too  many  people  feel  sorry  for  them.  There  are 
too  many  of  them  on  welfare.  They  are  supported  too  much.  They  take 
jobs  away  from  people  who  could  work,  even  if  they  wouldn't  want  those 
jobs.   I  feel  Zolfo  is  becoming  a  little  Mexico.  My  family  does  not  rent 
[trailers]  to  Hispanics.  Yes,  I  am  prejudiced,  but  I  don't  discriminate.  My 
family  feels  the  same  way.  We  are  republicans  and  conservative.  We 
spend  to  much  money  trying  to  help,  and  [Hispanics]  don't  put  anything 
back." 

"I  am  prejudice  in  regards  to  Spanish.   I  get  defensive  when  they  are 
around  Mom  and  [my  sister]  Suzie  because  I  am  just  waiting  for  them  to 
do  something.  They  cause  more  problems  than  benefits.  They  waste  a  lot 
of  money.  They  provide  no  benefit.  We  aren't  getting  anything  for  our 
investment.  They  could  go  other  places." 

"People  use  Christianity  as  an  excuse.   If  you  feel  negative  toward 
someone  [you  shouldn't  hide  it].  We  are  human.   People  use  it  as  a 
crutch.  They  use  parts  of  the  gospel  and  twist  it  to  serve  themselves.  I 
am  satisfied  with  my  religious  faith.   I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  don't  hurt 
children,  stand  up  for  my  views,  and  try  to  tell  the  truth.   I  don't  use 
Christianity  as  a  crutch.   Some  say  do  business  with  him  because  he  is  a 
good  Christian.   I  probably  won't.  That  is  using  God  for  economic 
benefit." 

Alan  questions  not  only  the  role  of  the  Hispanic  and  Mexican  in  the 
community,  but  his  own  'place.'  He  has  not  been  accepted  and  therefore, 
rejects  aspects  of  the  county  in  return,  such  as  goals  and  religion.   He 
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wants  to  regard  the  culture  in  terms  of  what  the  benefits  are  and  becomes 
agitated  when  there  is  no  way  to  measure. 

LaConna  Carlton  differs  from  Alan  Long  in  that  she  regards  the 
Hispanics  from  within  the  Hardee  County  society  Alan  was  excluded  from. 
She  is  a  central  Floridian  native  and  resident  of  Hardee  County.   She  and 
her  husband  J.C.  attend  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Wauchula.   Both  of 
her  grandfathers  and  her  father  were  preachers.   She  was  my  Sunday 
School  and  Bible  school  teacher  several  years.   LaConna  works  as  a 
Migrant  resource  teacher  in  the  public  schools.   She  gives  her  insights 
into  the  acceptance  of  Hispanics  and  Mexicans. 

The  chances  or  success  [of  intermarriage]  are  small  because  the 
cultures  are  different.  To  begin  with,  the  husbands  are  macho  and  want 
the  women  under  their  thumb.  They  want  to  rule.   One  main  thing  is  the 
cultures  are  different.   In  a  Hispanic  marriage,  he  wants  control.   Men 
don't  want  them  to  come  to  parties  at  night.  They  don't  like  them  to  go  to 
school.  They  are  suspicious.   I  think  it  is  their  response  that  if  their  wives 
are  educated,  they  will  leave  them.  It  is  better  for  the  white  male  and 
Hispanic  women.   Look  at  dating  and  intermarriage.  When  you  get  down 
to  it,  the  wealthy  children  are  marrying  [the  Spanish].   I  have  heard 
people  who  say  [intermarriage]  is  not  biblical,  but  I  don't  know  the 
scripture  they  are  using.   I  don't  know  the  basis.  Marriage  is  hard 
enough  when  people  are  raised  is  the  same  way  you  are  raised.   [RC  and 
I]  have  been  married  thirty  years.   I  think  what  is  ingrained  in  early  years 
affects.   It  show  a  difference  in  raising.  You  have  to  step  back  and 
regroup." 
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"[The  Hispanic]  value  system  is  more  of  a  'come  day-  go  day-  God 
will  send  Sunday!'  They  have  short  range  goals  such  as  a  fancy  car  and 
a  TV.   Many  don't  plan  toward  the  future.  They  don't  put  the  value  on 
education." 

"I  know  this  sounds  old,  but  time,  it  takes  time  for  a  community  to 
accept  things.  There  is  a  lot  more  acceptance  than  ten  years  ago.  Call  it 
mellowing.   It  takes  time  for  a  different  social  situation.  The  same  thing. 
Look  at  divorce  or  illegitimate  children.  Now,  not  that  much  stigma  is 
attached.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hispanics.  This  is  the 
nineties.  There  is  no  black  and  white,  only  grey.  Greyness  may  be 
positive,  maybe,  I  don't  know,  but  on  the  acceptance  thing,  I  see  some  of 
these  people  at  work  socialize.  Education  is  the  only  answer  It  will  not 
happen  overnight.   It  will  happen  with  the  next  generation.   [Anglos]  will 
have  to  accept  differences  seeing  more  and  more.   In  a  few  years  you  will 
see  more  dating." 

"Hardee  county  is  far  behind.  We  were  sheltered  and  cushioned. 
J.C.  and  I  used  to  laugh  at  the  people  in  California.   Look  at  the  influx 
and  drugs.  Why  don't  [the  good  people]  leave  there.  Now,  they  are 
saying  the  same  thing  about  us.  We  have  the  highest  crime  rate.   It  is 
coming  in  around  us.  We  can't  see  the  trees  for  the  forest.   It  (crime, 
drugs,  and  different  cultures)  is  definitely  creeping.  We  are  going  to  see 
more  pushing.  We  are  going  to  see  this  more  and  more." 

"There  comes  a  time  when  we  can't  support  the  world.   Be  realistic. 
How  can  we  take  care,  not  just  physically,  but  education  wise-  we  have  to 
take  care  of  our  own.  We  can't  take  responsibility  away  from  people.  The 
Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  You  have  to  try  not  to  get 
hardened.   [Hispanics  and  Mexicans]  come  with  their  hand  out.  We  take 
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out  the  responsibility,  feed  them  at  break,  lunch,  get  them  medical 
supplies,  glasses,  and  they  have  food  stamps.  You  see  Anglos  feel  a  lot  of 
resentment  because  of  this.   [Our  public  school  system]  has  an  after 
school  tutorial  program  [for  Migrants,  who  are  mostly  Mexicans].   [You 
and  I]  would  would  have  to  pay.   It  is  free  for  them  and  we  transport 
them  home." 

"Ruth  (from  earlier  in  this  paper)  taught  herself  and  Becky  Mitchel 
hired  her.  The  New  Hope  Church  helped  her.  Her  husband  drowned.   I 
went  to  New  Hope.   She  wore  black  for  a  year.   Since  she  was  one  of  the 
first  [Hispanics],  all  accepted  her.  They  loved  her  with  open  arms.  But 
there  is  conflict  today.   I  don't  know  how  you  overcome  it  except  time  and 
education.  You  can't  do  it  overnight.  She  is  in  the  school  system.  Her 
brother  is  successful  in  real  estate.   It  took  time.  Their  parents  still  need 
an  interpreter.  Remember  she  had  a  difficult  time,  but  is  now 
successful.   Only  went  to  school  one  year.   Now  she  is  trying  to  help  raise 
her  grandchild.  This  family  has  drive  and  ambition.  Some  people  have 
it,  some  don't.   It  is  the  individual,  not  the  race.  Jesse,  a  boy  in  my 
Migrant  tutorial,  watches  TV  and  won't  get  a  job.  He  doesn't  care.  He  is 
in  the  ninth  grade.  Another  boy,  he  speaks  broken  English,  works  every 
weekend,  and  works  homework  until  the  very  last  minute.   See,  it  is  not 
Anglo  or  Hispanic  but  what  is  in  us." 

In  contrast  to  Alan,  LaConna  Carlton  is  an  example  of  the  Hardee 
Countian  who  wishes  to  help  Hispanics  and  Mexicans,  but  feels 
apprehensive  about  the  number  in  the  county.   She  also  appears  to 
wonder  whether  her  actions  are  appreciated  or  rejected  by  them.   Ms. 
Carlton  tells  me  of  Ruth,  who  was  discussed  earlier,  and  how  she  was 
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accepted  with  "open  arms."  Ruth  told  how  she  was  not  well  received  in 
the  county.  This  leads  shows  that  Hardee  county  people  believe  that  they 
are  accepting  of  some  outsiders  (Hispanics,  Mexicans,  and  Anglos),  while 
in  fact  the  "outsider"  feels  excluded.  Other  examples  of  the  "outsider"  and 
views  of  county  residents  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albritton 

Jean  and  Dean  Albritton  are  Anglos  who  have  been  residents  of  the 
county  for  fifty-three  years.  Both  are  members  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Wauchula.  Mr.  Albritton  works  with  cattle  and  was  raised  in  Arkansas. 
Mrs.  Albritton  has  a  beauty  parlor  that  is  connected  to  their  home.  She 
grew  up  in  Georgia  and  was  raised  by  her  grandmother.  They  shared 
their  opinions  and  beliefs  about  Hispanics  and  Mexicans  in  the 
community. 

(Mrs.)  "I  have  been  accepted,  but  there  is  a  stopping  point,  especially 
to  the  older  generation.   If  you  aren't  a  Hardee  Countian,  you  aren't  set. 
People  here  are  very  much  against  other  cultures.  They  don't  like  to 
accept  any  new-comers,  like  retired  northern  people.   It  is  about  as  bad  as 
Polk  County.  When  I  lived  there  they  didn't  want  shuffle  board  or 
whatever  encouraged  tourists.   Now  it  is  nothing  but.   Now,  Hardee 
County  is  accepting.  The  city  and  county  governments  are  going  to  be 
overthrown  due  to  the  northern  voters." 

"Mexicans  and  Migrants  can't  get  welfare,  so  they  know  that  they 
have  to  work.  They  don't  mind  the  heat  or  cold  like  blacks  do.  Whites  hit 
every  angle  they  can  get.  They  don't  affect  the  job  market  because  they 
do  the  jobs  others  won't  do.   I  feel  there  has  been  a  resentment  against 
Mexicans  by  older  retired  people  who  aren't  involved  with  working  [in 
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agriculture].   It  is  their  age.  Younger  generations  get  along  better  with 
Mexicans." 

(Mrs.)  "I  resent  them  for  wanting  us  to  speak  Spanish.  It  really  isn't 
fair  to  them.  If  we  go  to  other  countries  we  leam  their  language.  Hardee 
county  is  very  set.  If  you  go  to  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do.  Anyone  who 
moves  here  is  accepted  at  a  distance. 

Take  this  morning  for  example.   I  had  a  good  Christian  man  here,  a 
leader  in  our  church.  He  don't  see  why  they  need  to  give  to  these  people. 
He  says  why  don't  they  go  home.  He  believes  that  if  [Hispanics  and 
Mexicans]  weren't  here  [blacks  and  whites]  would  work.  He  doesn't 
believe  in  home  missions  [which  our  church  has].  He  doesn't  think  we 
should  teach  them  English.  That  is  from  the  older  generation.  Trouble 
comes  from  old  blacks  and  old  whites.   [If  it  weren't  for  them],  there 
wouldn't  be  a  problem.   It  is  here,  there  is  no  other  way.  You  might  as 
well  work  with  it." 

I  asked  Mrs.  Albritton  about  intermarriage. 

"God  didn't  intend  for  intermarriage.   Beasts  and  birds  don't  mix. 
We  can  have  unity." 

(Mr.)  "Well,  we  won't  have  complete  unity  until  we  have  mixed 
marriages.  If  you  stay  apart  it  will  cause  more  division  and  separation.   I 
don't  think  they  should  intermarry.   It  is  in  the  scripture.   I  know  it  in  my 
mind,  but  can't  think  of  it.  Can't  tell  you  where  it  is  at.  Animals  of  the 
woods  don't  mix  like  that,  birds  of  the  air.   I  think  it  is  one  step  waiting 
to  be  resolved  in  the  future.  According  to  the  word  of  God,  we  must 
accept  whosoever.  He  didn't  give  black  or  green.   It  will  take  time  to 
resolve  differences." 
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(Mrs.)  They  are  Catholic.  It  puts  stress  and  pressure  on  a 
protestant.  The  leading  religion  is  Baptist.   Our  church  is  very  influential 
in  every  direction.   It  is  prestigious.   People  join  just  for  that  sometimes. 
I  wish  it  could  be  because  of  our  good  works.  Religious  people  should  be 
on  guard  all  of  the  time.  Religion  plays  a  part  in  my  cultural  heritage. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  working  equally  as  hard  to  do  what  we  have  the 
ability  to  do,  but  we  can't  speak  Spanish." 

(Mr.)   "Baptists  think  they  put  more  emphasis  on  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Each  one  thinks  something  of  the  other,  I  don't  really  know.  We  are  far 
from  being  educated  in  the  way  of  beliefs.   God  didn't  intend  for  everyone 
to  be  Baptist  or  Catholic.   I  can't  separate  myself  from  them.  When  I  was 
young  people  felt  that  way.   If  you  were  Methodist,  you  were  bound  for 
hell." 

It  is  important  to  note  the  conflict  within  Mr.  Albritton.  He  is  aware 
that  marriage  is  a  way  of  uniting  cultures  and  that  the  Bible  says  to 
accept  others,  but  also  suggests  the  Bible  talks  against  mixing.   It  is  a 
struggle  that  is  occurring  within  many  Anglos  about  other  aspects  of  dual 
cultures. 

Another  Anglo  informant  who  tries  to  understand  the  Hispanic  and 
Mexicans  culture  in  Hardee  county  is  Dr.  Woods. 

Dr.  Elvoy  Woods  is  a  seventy-seven  year  old  resident  of  Zolfo 
Springs.   He  and  his  wife  Doris  live  out  several  miles  from  the  center  of 
this  small  town.   In  1980-81  they  worked  in  Malawi,  Africa  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  through  a  contract  with  the  University  of 
South  Florida.  They  attend  the  Methodist  church  and  help  with  the 
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daycare  programs  that  it  sponsors.  Dr.  Woods  tells  about  the  cultural 
conflicts. 

"If  we  are  to  be  an  interdependent  community,  we  must  learn  about 
[Hispanics  and  Migrants]  and  teach  each  other  to  cooperate  for  benefit. 
There  are  many  who  have  no  cause  to  interact  and  have  a  relationship 
with  Hispanics.   If  we  maintain  this  ignorance,  we  are  going  to  break 
soon.  We  need  to  be  concerned  about  their  welfare,  it  is  needed 
desperately.  We  need  to  know  about  Hispanics.  There  is  a  lot  of 
negativism.  They  are  clannish  and  are  comfortable  primarily  with  their 
own.   'We  need  to  take  care  of  ourselves,'  is  the  prevailing  attitude.  We 
have  a  tendency  to  be  condescending.   If  they  want  to  be  here  and  have 
advantages,  they  must  make  the  effort  to  learn  English." 

"[There  was]  a  Cuban  and  Coastarican  lady  who  was  a  pro-Spanish 
advocate  of  the  community.  She  was  the  director  of  daycare,  mainly  for 
Hispanics.   One  day  she  needed  help  and  advertised  in  the  paper.   She 
told  us  that  'It  isn't  Spanish  speaking  people  that  are  discriminated 
against,  but  poor  people.'  Some  people  wanted  to  know  where  they  were 
to  work  and  how  much  it  paid.   She  discovered  who  was  getting  the 
shaft.   In  Hardee  county,  if  you  find  discrimination,  one  will  see  economic 
disability.  The  Hispanics  are  up  against  intentional  disadvantages. 
People  object  to  people  not  looking  clean.  They  have  no  resources  and 
limited  education  which  brings  on  the  current  situation.  All  go  together. 
People  want  to  work  in  the  U.S.,  but  want  to  live  in  Mexico.   Money  is  the 
main  reason  they  come  here,  not  our  charming  manners." 

"A  few  Hispanics  came  to  the  Methodist  church,  but  they  changed  to 
the  mission  church  they  had  in  Zolfo  Springs.  After  there  were  other 
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alternatives,  they  didn't  come  to  our  church.   Problems  occurred  when  a 
South  American  Spanish-speaking  priest  arrived.  He  tried  to  send  some 
people  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  mission  and  bring  these  'Catholics'  back 
to  their  real  church.  There  are  no  Spanish-speaking  preachers  at  our 
Wauchula  Church.  They  have  no  desire  or  interest  in  being  the  minority. 
I  was  told  once  that  the  custom  of  the  Catholics  is  that  if  they  are  the 
minority  go  along,  but  if  they  are  the  majority-  don't  tolerate  anything. 
So,  when  the  priest  came  and  tried  to  renew  the  faithful,  he  didn't  realize 
it  was  unproductive.  Many  were  already  established  with  the  mission." 

"Because  of  Mexicans,  who  are  mostly  of  Indian  descent,  creates  a 
big  difference.  They  have  an  uneducated,  rural,  religious  background 
mixture  of  Catholic  and  Indigenous  tribal  beliefs.   Contemplating 
intermarriage,  means  reconciling  these  differences.  Baptists  and 
Methodists  would  even  regard  pure  Catholicism  as  folk  religion." 

Dr.  Woods  seems  to  look  at  the  community  from  the  outside  in  order 
to  examine  the  dual  cultures.  He  is  self  critical  and  realizes  the 
implications  of  cultural  interaction.   In  addition,  he  recognizes  the 
diversity  of  Hispanic  identification  and  their  historical  layers,  but  does  not 
see  the  same  kind  of  blended  identity  in  himself  after  living  in  Africa 
several  years. 
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Because  of  their  layered  and  blended  culture,  Hispanics  and 
Mexicans  are  more  willing  to  accept  and  adapt  to  changes.   Hispanics  and 
Mexicans  are  aware  that  their  culture  consists  of  a  variety  influences. 
The  Anglos  in  Hardee  county  differ,  in  that  they  are  less  likely  to  view 
their  culture  as  having  been  penetrated  over  the  years  by  other  cultures. 
They  try  to  use  two  markers,  race  and  religion,  to  define  people  as 
bounded,  instead  of  fully  appreciating  interaction  between  cultures  or 
individuals  who  cannot  easily  be  placed  in  a  group  category. 

The  authors,  Susan  E.  Keffe  and  Amado  M.  Padilla  write  of  two 
models,  one  being  that  immigrating  peoples  will  merely  "assimilate'  into 
the  dominant  culture,  while  the  other  model  argues  that  Chicanos 
consciously  maintain  a  culture  of  their  own,  but  do  so  by  accepting 
themselves  as  a  "cultural  blend."  Maria  Torres  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 
She  is  a  Hispanic  who  wishes  to  regain  her  Mexican  culture  consciously 
by  returning  to  Mexico  and  regrets  the  cultural  loss  she  sees  among 
Hispanics.  Hence,  she  notes  how  recent  legalized  Mexicans  "keep  their 
culture,"  but  Hispanics  "here  a  long  time  do  away  with  it."  Maria  is  a 
Hispanic  whose  self  identification  is  both  Hispanic  and  Mexican.   She 
represents  a  "blended  culture"  since  she  has  traveled  within  the  Migrant 
lifestyle  and  visits  Mexico  frequently.  She  also  believes  that  other 
Hispanics  should  try  to  keep  their  cultural  heritage  alive  and  not  "do 
away  with  it."  She  is  accepting  the  blend  when  she  feels  "a  strong 
Mexican  blood"  in  herself. 

William  Madsen,  addresses  the  acculturation  process  of  Texan 
immigrants  in  several  ways.   He  has  developed  a  three  generalization 
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model  of  cultural  blending,  clarifying,  however,  that  these  levels  are 
generalizations  and  that  individuals  may  not  fit  fully  into  any  of  them. 

The  first  level  of  Madsen's  model  is  "traditional  folk  culture  derived 
from  Mexico,  but  modified  in  its  Texas  setting."^  The  Mexican- 
Americans  maintain  cultural  ideas  of  their  earlier  country  or  family 
rituals,  while  also  allowing  Texas  or  American  influences,  (and  in  my 
study  Hardee  County),  to  filter  in,  thus  creating  a  variety  of  new  mixtures. 
Juanita  Santos,  for  instance,  still  keeps  the  Mexican  tradition  of  familism. 
She  noted  that,  "You  don't  have  anything  without  family.''  and  could  not 
"...imagine  [life]  without  [her]  'strongest  hold'."  She  feels  "American"  when 
she  refers  to  her  free  speech  rights,  but  still  places  an  emphasis  on 
family,  as  the  central  focus  of  her  life.  This  focus  includes  the  extended 
family  in  addition  to  the  nuclear  family. 

In  Madsen's  second  level,  there  are  "those  individuals  who  are  caught 
in  the  value  conflict  between  two  cultures. "4  Typically,  it  is  a  conflict  of 
a  second  generation  Mexican-American  experiencing  "Americanism"  at 
work  or  at  school,  and  deciding  which  aspects  to  add  to  the  "tradition" 
one  shares  with  family  and  friends.  The  daughter,  Angie  Fonseca, 
however,  is  different  from  her  mother  in  that  she  wishes  to  be  more  than 
just  a  Mexican,  "I  would  like  to  be  French"  and  "I  want  to  go  places  in 
France."  The  mother  Antonia,  however,  says  she  is  "happy  with  being 
Mexican"  and  "wouldn't  want  to  be  anything  else."  Angie,  who  is  a 
Mexican,  does  not  fit  entirely  into  this  level  and  cannot  be  so  easily 


3  William  Madsen,  Mexican-Americans  of  South  Texas  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  1964)  2. 

4  William  Madsen.  pp.  2-3. 
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defined,  but  she  is  reaching  beyond  her  starting  culture  and  being 
consciously  influenced  by  other  cultures. 

Madsen's  final  level  "includes  those  Mexican-Americans  who  achieved 
status  in  the  English  speaking  wo  rid.  "5  These  people  begin  to  fully 
identify  with  the  dominant  culture. 

Tony  Florez,  for  example,  holds  a  high  position  at  the  County  Sheriffs 
Office.   On  the  other  hand,  he  talks  about  losing  the  culture  of  his  origin, 
which  he  tends  to  equate  with  the  Spanish  language,  and  the  sadness  he 
feels.  He  said  "[t]here  was  no  conscious  effort  to  say  'I  don't  want  these 
Mexican  influences',"  and  he  is  "proud"  of  his  Mexican  heritage  and  is  not 
"ashamed."  He  is  concerned,  however,  about  "what  will  happen  to  future 
children"  when  the  culture  is  lost?  Tony  wishes  to  go  to  Mexico  so  that 
the  culture  can  be  "preserved."  He  realizes  there  is  a  loss  of  Mexican 
culture  in  his  family  and  hopes  it  might  change  if  he  is  able  to  take  his 
family  to  Mexico. 

Another  example  is  Elizabeth  Coker  who  defines  herself  as  Hispanic, 
but  does  not  wish  to  "claim  the  Mexican  part"  of  herself.   She  feels  that 
she  "regained  the  culture  for  [her]  self,  and  [her]  children  aren't  getting  the 
break"  "If  you  want  to  lose  it  you  will." 

The  above  example  shows  that  Madsen's  "levels  of  assimilation"  are  a 
useful  analytic  starting  point,  in  viewing  the  acculturation  of  an  ethnic 
group,  but  these  informants  are  more  complex  than  this.   Each  Hispanic 
informant,  no  matter  what  their  opinion  of  Hispanic  culture,  escapes  each 
of  Madsen's  categories  Their  blended  identity  is  unable  to  fit  neatly.   I  will 
demonstrate  this  complexity  by  referring  to  other  informants  along  with 


5  William  Madsen,  pp.  3. 
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those  I  already  mentioned,  using  the  theoretical  approach  to  ethnic 
identity  provided  by  Michael  Fischer. 

Fischer  argues  that  "[ejthnicity  is  something  reinvented  and 
reinterpreted  in  each  generation  by  each  individual... [It]  is  not  something 
that  is  simply  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  taught  and 
learned;  it  is  something  dynamic,  often  unsuccessfully  repressed  or 
avoided."6  First,  ethnic  identity  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
experiences  and  is  different  for  each  person.  Each  individual  re- 
interprets not  only  their  birth  into  an  ethnic  membership  which  seems  to 
be  naturally  given  at  birth,  but  also  their  choice  of  beliefs  and  languages. 
One  is  determined  before  the  individual  has  a  say,  and  the  other, 
supposedly,  after  the  individual  has  made  a  decision. 

Secondly,  when  informants  hear  what  is  said  about  them  and  answer 
back,  they  change  the  concept.  Fischer  calls  this  process  of  answering 
back  "inter-reference."  When  one  generation  refers  to  a  previous 
generation  or  to  other  ethnic  groups  which  challenge  them,  they  are 
aware  of  what  has  been  "said"  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  allow 
these  contending  voices  to  speak  through  them. 

Thirdly,  this  argument  within  the  self  is  made  reflexive  through  ironic 
discourse.  That  is,  an  informant  shows  critical  awareness  of  his/her 
cultural  blending  through  comments  that  express  doubts  and  questions. 
One  becomes  aware  of  counter  voices  and  tries  to  address  them.   Irony  is 
a  form  of  inter-reference  that  reveals  hidden  arguments  between 
contending  voices  that  are  being  consciously  recognized. 


6  Michael  M.  J.  Fischer,  "Ethnicity  and  the  Post-Modem  Arts  of  Memory."  Writing 
Culture:  The  Poetics  and  Politics  of  Ethnography,  ed.  James  Clifford  and  George  E. 
Marcus,  (Berkeley.  Los  Angeles:  U  of  California  P.  1986)  195. 
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Fischer's  model  finds  support  in  the  book  by  Marilyn  Montenegro, 
Chicanos  and  Mexicans  Americans:  Ethnic  Self-Identification  and 
Attitudinal  Differences.  She  states  a  hypothesis  that  young  Hispanics 
identify  themselves  as  Chicanos  or  as  Mexican -Americans.   Further,  she 
notes  that  most  of  the  young  Mexican  Americans  will  take  on  alternative 
cultural  identities  that  affect  self-labeling,  with  attitudes  being  either  like 
the  self-centered  Anglo,  or  the  familial  Mexican. 

Some  informants  seem  to  display  the  ironic  discourse  of  Fischer's 
model  of  inter-reference.   In  my  data,  the  Hispanic  Elizabeth  is  an 
example  of  someone  who  does  not  want  to  be  considered  an  Anglo,  nor 
does  she  want  to  "claim  the  Mexican  part."  She  believes  her  identity  as  a 
"Hispanic,"  a  catch-all  term  that  covers  all  Spanish  speaking  ethnic 
groups,  "saves"  her  because  it  need  not  include  the  heritage  from  which 
she  has  tried  to  disassociate  herself,  nor  does  she  have  to  be  Anglo.   She 
ironically  enjoys  being  in  between. 

Parts  of  Fischer's  model  is  illustrated  in  Ruth  Lucretia  Martinez's 
1942  dissertation,  The  Unusual  Mexican:  A  Study  in  Acculturation,  where 
she  discusses  reasons  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Mexican  to  get  American 
citizenship  papers.   Due  to  the  the  lack  of  equality,  it  seems  better  to 
remain  under  the  protection  of  the  Mexican  government.  While 
interviewing  I  found  that  some  Mexicans  do  prefer  to  stay  Mexican  and 
keep  the  citizenship  of  their  origin.  Frank  Rodrigues,  Anne's  husband, 
entered  the  country  at  age  three  and  was  in  America  most  of  his  life,  but 
he  did  not  change  his  citizenship  until  twenty  years  ago.  The  fact  that 
not  all  Mexicans  want  to  be  Americans,  but  prefer  to  retain  a  multiple 
national  identity  differs  from  the  Anglo  discourse  of  identity. 
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The  difference  between  the  Hispanic  and  Anglo  identity  discourse 
stands  out  most  clearly  in  religious  commentary.  The  Anglo  Protestants 
of  Hardee  County  prefer  a  pure  belief  that  is  consistent.  This  is  carries 
over  into  ethnic  identity  which  is  also  seen  as  pure  and  unmixed.  The 
Anglos  draw  strict  boundaries  between  "we"  and  "they."  In  contrast, 
Hispanic  Catholicism  does  not  dictate  consistency  in  either  belief  or 
ethnic  membership,  and  seems  to  support  a  more  unbounded,  inter- 
referential  discourse. 

Most  Hispanics  and  Mexicans  that  I  talked  with  are  Catholics.  Even 
those  who  had  changed  religions  still  "felt  Catholic  inside."  Attending 
church  for  many  is  not  important.  Several  felt  they  were  not  good 
Catholics,  but  had  altars  and  pictures  in  their  home  such  as  Maria  who 
pointed  to  the  picture  and  told  me  the  story  of  the  Virgin  of  Guatalupe. 
This  is  in  accord  with  L.H.  Gann  and  Peter  Duignan,  Hispanics  in  the 
United  States:  A  History,  who  noted  that,  "[ajlthough  Hispanics  are 
overwhelmingly  Catholic,  they  are  largely  non-practicing  Hispanic 
Catholics,  especially  the  poor  among  them,  do  not  stress  duty  to  church 
and  parish  as  much  as... [others]."  Religious  identification  for  the  Anglos 
is  quite  different  in  that  they  feel  attending  church  on  Sunday  proves  one 
is  a  respectable  person.   Protestant  Anglos  do  not  understand  why  one 
must  go  through  a  priest  to  talk  to  God  and  make  confessions. 

In  Catholic  churches,   "...[t]he  saints-  especially  the  Blessed  Virgin 
enjoy  particular  reverence  among... the  Mexican  congregations;  images  of 
the  saints  and  of  Mary  are  everywhere;  Mary  is  an  ever-present  mother 
who  concerns  herself  with  the  lives  of  the  faithful."7  The  protestant 


7  L.H.  Gann  and  Peter  J.  Duignan.  Hispanics  In  the  United  States:  A  History. 
(Cambridge.  New  York:  Cambridge  UP.  1986)  271. 
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Anglos  also  have  misconceptions  about  the  altars  and  statues  in  Catholic 
churches. 

Certain  ritualistic  practices  still  remain  within  the  culture  and 
usually  work  alongside  Catholicism.  These  practices  are  integrated  closely 
within  Catholic  faith.  Elizabeth  Coker  is  ironic  when  she  told  me  of  the 
religious  practices,  such  as  witchcraft.   She  stands  on  the  outside  of  her 
culture  and  disassociates  herself  from  the  Hispanic  culture. 

In  contrast,  Anglo  informants  tend  to  think  of  Catholic  Hispanics  and 
Mexicans  as  not  fitting  into  what  they  see  as  the  "proper  American"  role. 
This  might  include  something  such  as  feeling  proud  of  the  country  or 
something  as  insignificant  as  how  clean  they  are.  The  Anglos  in  Hardee 
county  use  both  ethnicity  and  religion  as  a  way  of  defining  membership. 
Ethnicity  is  given  by  "birth,"  while  religion  is  "chosen."  But,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Hardee  county  Anglo  community,  the  two  ideas  are  merged.  Anglo 
residents  of  the  county  are  protestants,  usually  Southern  Baptist  and 
view  the  "ways"  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  alien.  Since  Hispanics  are  of 
Mexican  origin  and  the  majority  of  Catholics  are  Hispanic,  they  view 
Mexican  roots  and  religious  practices  together.  Anglos  have  organized 
their  own  boundaries  by  placing  "white"  and  "protestant"  together.   Now 
that  other  cultures  have  entered  the  county  and  do  not  fit  into  their 
bounded  membership,  they  are  confused.  Are  Hispanics  respectable 
citizens  since  they  do  not  go  to  church?  Alan  Long,  for  instance,  gave  an 
example  of  Anglo  thinking  when  he  said  people  make  decisions  to  do 
business  with  a  person  only  if  they  go  to  [the  protestant]  church. 

This  religious  identification  intrudes  into  Anglo  discourse  on  inter- 
marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albritton  point  to  the  Biblical  doctrine  as  the 
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basis  for  not  mixing  both  ethnic  and  religious  cultures.   For  them,  being 
"Catholics"  marks  one  as  an  alien. 

Mrs.  Albritton  adds  that  Catholics  "put  stress  and  pressure  on  a 
protestant."  and  that  [real]  religious  people  should  be  on  guard  all  of  the 
time." 

Mr.  Albritton  admits  that  "we  won't  have  complete  unity  until  we 
have  mixed  marriages,"  but  goes  on  to  say  that  he  doesn't  think  they 
should  intermarry.  He  says  "it  is  in  the  scripture,"  "animals  of  the  woods 
and  birds  of  the  air  don't  mix  like  that." 

Mr.  Albritton  is  ambivalent,  however.  He  realizes  that  there  cannot 
be  unity  until  people  intermarry,  even  while  asserting  that  the  Bible 
preaches  against  it.  There  is  no  resolution  of  these  contending  voices. 
Anglo  identity  thus  includes  inter-reference,  but  it  is  denied  and  guarded 
against.   Hence,  Mrs.  Albritton  describes  the  protestant  church  emphasis: 
"the  protestant  must  be  on  guard  at  all  times."  Since  one  is  being  judged 
by  their  church  attendance  on  Sunday  and  by  their  actions  during  the 
week,  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  "sinless."  That  is,  to  be  pure  within  the 
strict  boundary  that  is  drawn  around  oneself  and  the  Protestant 
community.  There  appears  to  be  no  ironic  awareness  of  opposing  voices 
within  the  self. 

William  Madsen,  for  example,  quotes  a  man's  response  to  the  idea  of 
studying  Mexican -American  culture.   "To  pay  any  attention  to  the 
primitive  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  Mexican-Americans  would 
merely  encourage  them  to  continue  their  undesirable  way  of  life.  The  best 
way  we  can  help  these  people  is  to  set  ourselves  up  as  Christian  models 
for  them  to  emulate. "°  This  view  emerged  in  the  discourse  of  my  Anglo 


°  William  Madsen.  Mexican-Americans  of  South  Texas  (New  York:  Holt,  Rlnehart  and 
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informants  as  well.   I  asked  a  young  youth  minister  whether  Anglos 
should  be  role  models  to  Hispanics  and  Mexicans. 

"We  have  to  look  at  them  the  same  way  Jesus  would.   Our 
responsibility  is  to  be  Christian  role  models  to  everyone.   My  life  should 
point  the  way  whether  you  are  looking  for  it  or  not." 

It  is  evident  that  different  religious  interpretations  do  indeed  "battle" 
within  the  minds  of  the  Anglo  informants,  since  their  religious  doctrines 
draw  ethnic  boundaries,  then  erase  them.  Yet,  the  more  embedded 
Protestant  Anglo  discourse  hides  this  complexity,  while  Hispanic 
informants  reveal  openly  their  overlapping  cultural  influence  through 
ironic  modes  of  discourse. 

The  ironic  discourse  during  interviews  with  Hispanic  informants 
emerged  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Maria  Torres  speaks  against  the 
"Hispanics"  that  have  "done  away  with"  their  culture.  She  has  "never 
considered  herself  American"  and  feels  that  she  is  Mexican.   Maria  laughs 
at  those  who  try  to  become  "high  society"  Americans  and  that  see  "only 
what  is  in  front  of  their  faces."  She  believes  that  she  is  "one  step  ahead  of 
both  sides"  because  she  is  not  "American,"  nor  is  she  "Mexican."  She  is 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  both  cultures  and  not  identify  herself  as  with  "one 
thing." 

Anne  Rodrigues  and  her  family  are  display  such  ironic  discourse. 
Her  son  Richard  talks  of  switching  religions  as  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
placed  into  one  category.  Anne  argues  that  their  father  Frank  would 
"never  change"  from  Catholicism,  and  describes  different  superstitions 
and  beliefs  that  she  has  observed  and  a  few  that  Frank  has  practiced  in 


Winston.  1964)  2. 
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the  home.   Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  of  these,  but  regards  them 
as  practices  that  do  not  work.  When  Anne  talks  about  the  "untruths" 
that  the  Spanish  tell  their  children,  she  makes  a  point  of  telling  Richard 
not  to  let  his  wife  do  that.   Even  after  he  says  he  will,  she  continues  to 
stress  the  point.  These  informants  seem  to  enjoy  alternating  in-between. 

Carmen  Juarez  is  another  Hispanic  that  is  in  between.   She  refuses 
to  refer  to  her  parents  as  Mexican  because  she  does  not  want  to  be 
associated  with  Mexico.   She  says  that  Mexico  is  "not  worth  it  to  make  a 
living  and  that  the  Mexicans  are  too  free."  She  tries  to  reject  Mexico  ,  but 
then  she  says  that  she  does  not  believe  that  America  is  as  free  as  Mexico 
and  that  "it  doesn't  matter  who  you  are  in  Mexico."  With  these 
statements,  she  is  identifying  with  the  freedom  of  Mexico,  then,  in  turn, 
uses  this  identity  as  the  reason  she  dislikes  it.  Her  views  battle  between 
the  two  countries,  comparing  one  to  the  other.   Carmen  does  not  wish  to 
identify  herself  fully  with  one  place. 

In  contrast,  Anglo  discourse  of  identity  does  not  enjoy  betweenness. 
Alan  Long  is  an  interesting  example.  His  discourse  is  highly  inter- 
referential,  but  lacks  the  ironic  awareness  that  the  Hispanic  informants 
have.  He  was  raised  in  another  area  and  does  not  wish  to  be  affected  by 
either  Hispanic  or  local  Anglo  influences  in  Hardee  County.   He  tries  to 
label  himself  a  "right-wing,  conservative,  republican"  so  that  there  is  no 
mistake  about  his  beliefs.   By  admitting  he  is  a  republican,  he  is 
disassociating  himself  from  the  democratic  identity  that  almost  all  of  the 
Native  Hardee  County  citizens  have. 

By  drawing  this  imaginary  boundary  around  himself,  Alan  does  not 
have  to  consider  himself  a  local  Anglo  and  thus,  rejects  the  religious 
emphasis  in  the  community  as  a  "crutch."  He  criticizes  Hardee  County 
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Anglos  for  "tolerat[ing]  and  taking  care  of  [Hispanics]  like  children,  but  are 
constantly  complaining  that  they  really  don't  care  about  them."  This  goes 
against  the  "religious  principles"  of  the  local  protestant.  Alan  suggests 
that  Hispanics  try  to  "separate  themselves"  and  do  not  take  advantage 
when  Anglos  give  them  "opportunities."  His  identity  discourse  struggles 
between  accepting  differences  and  claiming  that  he  had  not  been 
influenced.  He  clings  to  the  Anglos  identity,  yet  he  tries  to  distance 
himself.  He  sees  no  ironic  overlapping  of  different  ethnic  voices  within 
himself. 

Dr.  Woods  in  contrast,  is  more  aware  of  various  influences  in  the 
community  and  suggests  that  "if  we  are  to  be  an  interdependent 
community,  we  must  learn  about  [Hispanics  and  Migrants]  and  teach 
each  other."  He  recognizes  that  the  common  religious  identity  in  the 
community  "regards  pure  Catholicism  as  folk  religion."  Dr.  Woods  is  the 
example  that  is  consciously  noticing  influences,  but  he  is  also  still 
separating  himself  as  an  Anglo.  He  is  self  critical  and  realizes  the 
implications  of  cultural  interaction  and  the  diversity  of  Hispanic 
identification  and  their  historical  layers,  but  does  not  see  the  same  kind 
of  blended  identity  in  himself  after  living  in  Africa  several  years. 
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William  Madsen  has  suggested  ways  to  view  the  Hispanic  and 
Mexican  acculturation,  but  most  of  the  informants  in  this  study  have  an 
identity  that  can  not  be  placed  into  a  special  category.   Hispanics  and 
Mexicans  in  Hardee  County  consciously  maintain  a  culture  of  their  own, 
but  do  so  by  accepting  themselves  as  a  "cultural  blend."  They  are  more 
willing  to  accept  and  adapt  to  changes  than  the  Anglos  and  are  aware 
that  their  culture  consists  of  a  variety  influences.  The  Anglos  are  less 
likely  to  view  their  culture  as  having  been  penetrated  over  the  years  by 
other  cultures.  They  try  to  use  two  markers-  race  and  religion-  to  define 
people,  instead  of  fully  appreciating  interaction  between  cultures  and 
individuals  who  cannot  easily  be  placed  in  a  group  category. 

Michael  Fischer  believes  that  ethnic  identity  is  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  experiences  and  is  different  for  each  person.  As  the 
informants  in  this  study  heard  what  was  said  about  them,  they  answered 
back  and  changed  their  self-image  and  ethnic  identity.  This  "inter- 
reference"  was  apparent  in  the  narratives  of  both  the  Hispanics  and 
Anglos.  The  Anglo  discourse  hid  the  complexity  of  cultural  blending  and 
counter  voices,  while  the  Hispanic  informants  revealed  openly  their 
overlapping  cultural  influence  through  ironic  modes  of  discourse. 

The  Anglo  Protestants  of  Hardee  County  had  a  belief  system  and 
ethnic  identity  that  was  seen  as  pure  and  unmixed.  Anglo  informants 
tended  to  think  of  Hispanics  and  Mexicans  as  not  fitting  into  what  they 
saw  as  the  "proper  American"  role.  Different  religious  interpretations 
created  a  conflict  within  the  minds  of  these  informants,  since  their 
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religious  doctrines  drew  ethnic  boundaries,  then  erased  them.   In 
contrast,  Hispanics  did  not  adhere  to  the  need  for  an  illusion  of  purity  in 
either  belief  or  ethnic  membership,  and  seemed  to  support  a  more 
unbounded,  inter-referential  discourse. 

Studying  my  own  "starting  point"  was  difficult,  but  enlightening. 
Since  I  am  a  sixth  generation  "Hardee  Countian,"  according  to  Mrs. 
Albritton,  "I  am  set."  I  had  never  realized  the  lack  of  acceptance  for 
anyone  who  was  not  born  into  the  community.  Although  I  do  not  choose 
to  identify  myself  with  the  "in  group,"  that  Alan  Long  spoke  of,  there  are 
those  who  would  place  me  in  that  category.   I  am  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  not  because  of  its  political  significance,  but  because  my 
family  has  been  Baptist  for  generations. 

I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  mention  this  because  most  of  my  informants 
were  aware  of  it.  When  I  would  question  and  probe,  they  were  answering 
back  according  to  what  they  believed  I  represented.  The  Hispanics  saw 
talking  to  me  as  a  chance  to  voice  their  opinions  and  views  with  emphasis 
on  my  Anglo  identity,  whereas  the  Anglos  would  tell  me  their  views 
because  they  believed  I  was  "one  of  them."  I  began  to  realize,  that  by 
going  to  college  and  studying  cultures,  I  have  become  somewhat  like  the 
Hispanics.   I  have  accepted  different  ideas  as  a  part  of  myself  so  that  I 
could  no  longer  identify  with  one  thing.  At  first,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
reject  my  heritage  but  then  I  realized  that  it  was  important  for  me  not  to 
reject  it,  but  to  keep  it  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  my  identity.   I  feel 
this  the  personal  value  of  my  project.   I  can  no  longer  draw  boundaries 
around  myself  or  other  cultures,  but  see  them  as  overlapping. 
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